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A Comprehensive Notebook 
System 


Is desired by every history teacher, but is very difficult to organize . 


because of the varying sizes of the material to be used, and the incon- 
venience of ordering from several publishers. 


McKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED TOPICS 


meet the needs of the most exacting teachers, and furnish opportunities 
for source study, mapwork, and interpretation of historical pictures. 


TOPICS for ANCIENT, AMERICAN and EUROPEAN HISTORY 


NOW READY 
The series for each period of history includes: 


1. Syllabus of the subject matter. 

References to textbooks and collateral reading. 
Outline Maps to be filled in by the pupil. 
Historical Pictures of real educational value. 
Copious extracts from source materials. 
Instructions for teachers and pupils. 

Notebook covers and fillers for pupil’s notes. 
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TEACHERS’ CONVENIENCE CONSULTED IN ORDERING 


The topics are sold singly, or in any assortment desired, or in com- 
plete sets. Notebook covers and fillers need not be ordered if not desired. 


Samples cheerfully furnished upon request to 
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LEADING REVIEWERS ARE ENDORSING 


Elementary Economics 


An Introduction to the Study of Economics and Sociology 


By FRANK TRACY CARLTON, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economics in De Pauw University 


“A compact little manual, presenting the subject of economics so clearly as to at once engage 
the attention and interest of the student. ‘The changing world in which we live,’ ‘ Business ac- 
tivity, “Getting a living under various conditions,’ ‘The hunting and fishing stage, ‘The pas- 
toral stage,’ ‘ The agricultural stage,’ ‘The small tool age,’ ‘ The factory era.’ Are not these titles 
of topics in just the first chapter alluring? The student of today should ‘thank his lucky stars’ 
for the modern schoolbook makers and their achievements in clothing the dry bones of every sub- 
ject with the garments of attractiveness and interest. This book is a fine exposition of the sub- 
ject, a model textbook for the classroom, and might well find a place upon the desk of every busi- 
ness man’s office or sanctum.” —Education, April, 1920. 


“ One of the healthy signs of the times is the delightfully refreshing way in which economics 
and sociology are presented in textbooks. Dr. Carlton has struck a happy vein in the elimination 
of valueless material and over-aged methods of presentation, and at the same time replacing them 
with sane and attractive latest facts and theories, and with methods that demonstrate their own 
appropriateness. Each of the twenty-four chapters is complete itself, and yet each is as impor- 
tant as every stone in an arch.”—Journal of Education, March 4, 1920. 


“The style of the book is simple enough to justify its introduction into the upper years of 
the elementary school. The material is of so vital a type that it deserves recognition in all schools. 
Where the special problem is that of preparing children for trades this book will serve to give a 
broader view of the individual’s place in industry, and will undoubtedly supplement the trade 
spirit of the special school. Where, on the other hand, social problems are being taken up in 
the light of history and the other academic subjects, this book will create a more vivid realization 
of the problems of life immediately surrounding the school. 

“There can be no doubt that we shall have more efforts of the sort represented by this book 
of Professor Carlton, and these efforts ought to be welcomed by elementary teachers, many of 
whom are quite as much in need of information about the organization of society as are the 
pupils in their classes."—Elementary School Journal, March, 1920. 
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Intelligence Work at First Army Headquarters 


BY JOHN C. PARISH, PH.D.1 


If any reader supposes that an article on intelli- 
gence work should be a succession of marvelous tales 
of spies who sneak forth in the gray of dawn, crawl 
through the barb-wire entanglements without injury 
to their Prussian officer's uniform, and by nightfall 
are clinking glasses with the aides-de-camp of Mar- 
shall Hindenburg, let me hasten to disillusion him. 
Perhaps such wonderful individuals existed, but they 
did not reveal themselves to the ordinary and prosaic 
officers of the intelligence section of the First Ameri- 
can Army. 

Nevertheless, the function of an intelligence section 
is precisely that of a spy. It is the business of the 
section to find out by any and every means, all the 
information possible in regard to the enemy. And 
the methods by which this information is secured, 
though less hazardous to the intelligence officer, in- 
volve him in a game that is perhaps not less fascinat- 
ing than the work of a spy. 

It is obvious that no general can plan an offensive 
or even adequately arrange for his own defense un- 
less he is informed as to the character of the land op- 
posite him, the resistance in man power he may expect 
to meet, and the character and efficiency of the 
enemy's entrenchments, instruments of warfare and 
lines of communication. Therefore, all modern armies 
have intelligence sections. 

Germany developed hers before she went to war. 
The Allies were forced to develop theirs more quickly 
to meet the situation. When the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces arrived in Europe they began at once 
to learn the modern intelligence game. While brigaded 
with the British and French the American staffs re- 
lied to a great extent upon the intelligence systems 
which these two powers had worked out during three 
long years of experience. 


In this association many 
excellent American 


intelligence officers were devel- 
oped, some of whom received additional training in 
British intelligence schools. 

Anticipating, however, the formation of the First 
American Army and the taking over of a real Ameri- 
can sector, it was evident that there was necessary a 
more rapid development of this highly specialized 
1 Associate Editor, State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa 
City. During the war Doctor Parish served as First Lieu- 
tenant, later Captain of Infantry, in the 89th Division. He 
was assigned to G2 of the First Army, A. E. F., and later to 
G2 of the 8th Corps, A. E. F. 


work. It was found advisable, therefore, to organize 
the Army Intelligence School for the training of 
American intelligence officers. 

Late in July, 1918, about fifty officers gathered at 
the high-walled and historic French town of Langres 
for six weeks of intensive study. The group had 
been drawn widely from the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Some men had been called back from the 
front line in Northern France and Belgium, the mud 
of the trenches still on their boots; some had come 
from less active sectors in the Vosges region; others 
were from more recently arrived divisions still under- 
going training in the areas back of the lines. 


The instructors were American, British and French 
officers experienced in the recent operations, and the 
term comprised six weeks of the most concentrated 
training. Examinations were frequent and casualties 
often occurred. The amount of information one had 
to acquire in that brief time seemed appalling. It 
was necessary to learn all about the German Army— 
the organization of staff and line, the details of re- 
cruiting, and the stages and classes of service from 
that of the young boy entering active service to that 
of the comparatively old man in the landsturm, the 
grades of officers and men, the numbers and arrange- 
ments of units of infantry, cavalry, field artillery, foot 
artillery and mountain artillery, the composition of 
machine gun organizations, jager battalions, engineers 
and pioneer groups. ‘The officers diligently learned 
the origin of every one of the several hundred Ger- 
man divisions. ‘They studied the expansion and re- 
formation of the German Army during the war, and 
tried to memorize the details of their equipment and 
uniform, their artillery weapons, shells, fuses, gas 
projectors and a hundred other details. 

Aside from the German Army it was necessary to 
learn to interpret airplane photographs, to use mili- 
tary maps with readiness, to gain familiarity with the 
theatre of operations, and to learn the routine of in- 
telligence work in regiments, divisions and higher 
echelons. 

Those who were studying for the interrogation of 
prisoners had the opportunity of practice by catechis- 
ing groups of actual German prisoners brought back 
from the front. These interrogations were carried 
out against time and were excellent training. It may 
be interesting to note that the necessity in this work of 
a familiarity with the German language led to an 
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array of names that would have made the council of 
defense of any State in the Union suspicious. I slept 
at night in a group consisting of three Oscars and a 
Rudolph. 

The first school closed about September 1, and as- 
signments were made to the various headquarters in 
the First American Army, by this time in possession 
of its own sector and preparing to launch the St. 
Mihiel drive. Some officers went to regiments, some 
to divisions, some to corps, and some to the headquar- 
ters of the army. The latter post was one of great 
strategic interest, for from here the two major Ameri- 
can operations—St. Mihiel and the Argonne-Meuse— 
were planned and directed. 

A diagram of the units of an army in combat pre- 
sents—at least theoretically—the general form of a 
triangle or fan with the front line as the base and the 
headquarters of the army as the apex. Along the 
base line are strung the various divisions holding sec- 
tors and carrying on the actual front-line combat. 
Back a little distance are the headquarters of the 
corps—staff organizations formed for the control and 
correlation of from two to four divisions each. Still 
further back is army headquarters, controlling and co- 
ordinating the work of the corps, and, through them, 
the entire offensive. 

In the early days of September, 1918, the army 
staff was at Ligny-en-Barrois, having moved there re- 
cently from Neufchateau in order to be nearer the 
point of the St. Mihiel salient. The new officers 
joined the intelligence section which was at that time 
busily engaged in collecting information and making 
final preparations for the offensive which began on 
September 12. Although the sector was quiet for the 
time, the front-line troops succeeded in capturing and 
sending back prisoners for examination, and hundreds 
of airplane photographs taken over the territory occu- 
pied by the salient offered the chance for application 
of ideas recently acquired in school. 

It may be well to mention briefly here the general 
organization of an army staff. In a combat army, 
and in corps and divisions as well, the staff was di- 
vided into sections which went by the cryptic designa- 
tions of G1, G2, G8, etc. These letters and figures 
were applied alike to the men who headed the sections 
and to the sections themselves. G1 was in charge 
of administration, G2 had charge of intelligence, and 
G8 of operations. 

The intelligence and operations sections supple- 
mented each other and worked in constant liaison. 
G2 was concerned with finding out all he could about 
the enemy. He focussed his attention upon the other 
side of no-man’s land and paid little heed to the 
troops of his own army. G3, on the other hand, took 
the word of G2 as to conditions on the far side of the 
line. His task was to handle the troops on his own 
side of the line. Thus G8 had to do with planning 
the campaigns and maneuvring the attack or defense 
on the basis of information given him by G2.. They 
hunted in pairs like a jury lawyer and his office part- 
ner. 

The St. Mihiel offensive showed the benefit of such 


close relationship. The exact and very significant in- 
formation furnished by G2 was of the utmost impor- 
tance in determining the manner in which the blow 
should be struck. ‘The offensive started under auspi- 
cious circumstances, and in less than a week’s time 
that famous and long-standing salient had been 
obliterated. 

Then came a brief lull. There were plenty of 
tasks, for every one knew that another offensive was 
coming, but the days were quiet and pleasant. Often 
at five o'clock in the afternoon the officers of G2 
would leave work for an hour and go for a swim in 
the canal that flowed along the edge of town. But 
the nights were not quiet. I had a room on the main 
street, and night after night, unable to lie in bed, I 
would sit in the window for hours looking down upon 
the significant movements in the unlighted street be- 
low. Sometimes it would be an unending line of army 
trucks lumbering along in the semi-darkness—again 
it would be an interminable procession of weirdly- 
painted guns and gaissons. And often the pavement 
would echo with the incessant tramp of feet as pla- 
toon after platoon of tired American doughboys with 
mountainous packs trudged by through the weary 
night hours. They were on their way up to the 
Argonne front for the new offensive, and soon the 
army headquarters also moved on. ‘That window will 
not be used for observation purposes again, for not 
long after the staff had moved northward, a German 
air raid visited Ligny-en-Barrois and the billet I had 
occupied was blown to pieces. 

During the Argonne-Meuse offensive the staff was 
at Souilly—a mud hole a few miles southwest of Ver- 
dun. In this operation G2 functioned at its best. It 
embraced a group of about thirty or forty officers and 
a considerable force of enlisted men, divided into sub- 
sections or assigned to special duties. 

A brief outline of the work of three of the sub- 
sections of G2 which loomed large in the daily routine 
of information-gathering may serve to illustrate the 
operations of the intelligence section. These three 
divisions concerned themselves respectively with the 
examination of prisoners, the order of battle, and the 
enemy works, 

In the first of these sub-sections the Oscars and Ru- 
dolphs of the Intelligence School found themselves at 
home, and their work was fruitful of the most valuable 
results. Prisoners captured at the front were hurried 
back with as little delay as possible, and came march- 
ing two by two in a long line of often many hundreds 
into the army cage at Souilly. There were thousands 
of prisoners constantly in this cage, and the amount 
of information obtainable from this source can easily 
be imagined. Incidentally the presence of these 
thousands of German sons across the road from army 
headquarters no doubt did much to prevent these 
headquarters from being bombed by German air- 
planes, for it is inconceivable that such a landmark 
could escape observation by their reconnaissance and 
photographic planes. 

For the most part the German infantrymen who 
were brought into camp did not look particularly 
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downcast over their situation. The sourest-looking 
prisoners l ever saw were a pair of aviators who 
limped in just ahead of two American bayonets. Their 
clothing was partly burned off and they were swathed 
in numerous bandages. Evidently they had come to 
grief in the air, and were lucky to be alive, but noth- 
ing but gloom and hatred appeared on their faces. 

When large groups of prisoners came in, the inter- 
rogators were kept very busy, for the information in 
order to be of use must be secured at once and passed 
on to those who could avail themselves of it. The 
sub-division had therefore to be systematically organ- 
ized. Each interrogating officer, was assigned certain 
enemy divisions in the sector, and was responsible for 
the prisoners from his units. Upon arrival at the 
cage they were classified by units and given a pre- 
liminary examination. This was followed by a more 
detailed examination of those who appeared likely to 
give the information desired. Officers were kept 
apart from the men and from each other, and indi- 
vidual examinations were found to bring the best re- 
sults. Alsatians and other disaffected peoples were 
separated from the rest and proved fertile sources of 
knowledge. 

Two methods obtain in the examination of prison- 
ers. One is a_ business-like interrogation without 
harsh measures or the use of violence. The other in- 
volves the rough physical handling of prisoners. The 
American Army found the former method much more 
efficacious. 

The French interrogators were inclined to follow 
fixed questionnaires which they had prepared in ad- 
vance, and which covered innumerable details. The 
Americans were more disposed to let the circumstances 
govern their interrogations except for certain facts 
which were always called for. 

From the examination of prisoners—most of whom 
talked freely—there was obtained not only identifica- 
tion of the organizations fronting our troops, but in- 
formation in regard to their routes in reaching the 
front, the position and condition of enemy works, such 
as trenches, dugouts and wire entanglements, the 
morale of the troops, the number of effectives, the 
amount of ammunition and weapons and food, and a 
score of other phases of military activity. 

Great exercise of judgment was necessary in deter- 
mining the veracity of prisoners’ statements. On or- 
dinary points the large number of men questioned 
made it possible to check one against the others. In 
special interrogations where only one man could tell 
the story, the statement must be accepted with re- 
serve and checked up by every other possible means 
of information, such as airplane photography, ground 
and acrial observation, and the examination of cap- 
tured documents and maps. 

The examination of documents captured from the 
enemy was a part of the work of this sub-section, and 
much valuable information was gleaned from the great 
quantities of letters, postcards, diaries and the occa- 
sional military orders and reports found on prisoners. 

The group of officers who concerned themselves 
with order of battle were the men who were expert in 


their knowledge of the German Army. Each day 
they prepared a battle order map which showed the 
front line with the different organizations indicated in 
the positions they occupied opposite our sector. 

Furthermore, they contributed to the daily Sum- 
mary of Intelligence, issued in the small hours of the 
morning, a detailed description of the opposing enemy 
divisions. ‘They collected and gave information as to 
the strength and past history of each division, re- 
counted its losses and replacements, described its 
route to the present sector, its style of fighting and its 
morale. ‘They studied and reported on reserves, they 
watched the circulation of enemy troops in the back 
areas, their camps and training grounds, and wrote 
articles telling what were the probable intentions of 
the enemy. ‘They must keep track not only of their 
own sector, but of the entire enemy force from the 
Channel to Switzerland. They could tell at any 
given time whether the 5th Guard Division or the 16th 
Bavarian Division or any other unit of the German 
Army was in a training area near Metz, or in the 
Vosges Mountains, or up in Belgium. 

In brief, they must make themselves authorities on 
the entire German Army, and with discriminating eye 
watch and interpret the movements on or behind the 
line, the relief of divisions, the withdrawal of elements 
from one sector to re-enforce another or to seek a 
recuperating area, the massing of reserves for a 
mighty drive as in the spring of 1918, or for a des- 
perate defense as in the fall of 1918. 


The officers in the enemy works sub-division, on the 
other hand, busied themselves not with the armies of 
the enemy, but with the products of those armies. 
They studied the physical works which the enemy was 
constantly constructing for offense or defense—the 
trench systems, wire entanglements, the camouflaged 
battery positions and machine-gun nests, dugouts and 
hidden posts of command, ammunition and material 
dumps, narrow-gauge railroads and communication 
lines, airdromes, hospitals, camps and rest billets. 

These officers had to know absolutely the geogra- 
phy of the territory opposite the army sector for miles 
back of the front line. They were familiar with the 
details of the construction of trench systems and other 
military works; and, above all, they must be expert 
in the interpretation of airplane photographs, for by 
this means the greater part of their information was 
acquired. They must, however, get their facts from 
every possible source. Sometimes observations made 
from balloons or from airplanes furnished them with 
clues. Sometimes the long-range telescopes of men in 
observation posts revealed new conditions. Much in- 
formation was gotten from the prisoner examination 
officers, and sometimes they conducted examinations 
themselves if prisoners were found who had a spe- 
cially detailed knowledge of areas of which the enemy 
works men needed information. 

Airplane photographs were taken by squadrons at- 
tached to the army. ‘Two-place machines were sent 
out with the observer handling the camera. Definite 
assignments or missions were given, and when the 
line or area indicated had been traversed and the 
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series of pictures snapped, the pilot pointed the nose 
of his plane homeward and did not loiter by the way. 
The cargo of photographic plates was too precious to 
allow the aviators to engage in any combats that could 
be avoided. Incidentally, it is probable that many a 
front-line doughboy looking up as the plane passed, 
and seeing it apparently running away from a German 
plane like a dog with his tail between his legs, cursed 
violently and registered one more grievance against 
the pusillanimous airmen who always ran for the air- 
drome when Boche planes were in the region. 

In the Argonne-Meuse offensive the enemy works 
officer counted the photographs doubly precious, for 
the reason that for weeks on end the weather was 
such as to render airplane photography almost useless. 
Thick layers of clouds hid the enemy and his works 
from the airman’s view. 

Whenever photographs were taken prints were 
made and sent to G2 for interpretation. The term in- 
terpretation in connection with air photos is used ad- 
visedly. They do not usually show the actual object 
sought, but merely indications of such an object. For 


of faint white dots about the same distance apart, fre- 
quently connected with a thin white line. In this 
particular instance the novice will make a good guess. 
He will say that it is a telephone line—that the white 
dots are the poles and the white line the wire. But, 
considering the fact that the picture was probably 
taken from about three miles in the air, it would seem 
hardly possible to see the six or eight inch top of a 
pole or distinguish the one-eighth inch strand of wire. 
It actually is a telephone line, but the white dots are 
the piles of earth thrown up from beneath the surface 
in digging the post hole. Freshly dug earth is known 
as spoil and shows white on the picture. The thin 
white line is not wire, but is the path made by the feet 
of the lineman as he passed from one pole to another. 
This is but a typical case. Man cannot dig up the 
ground or walk upon its surface without giving his 
secret to the camera. A battery may try to hide in 
a wood, but the white telltale lines will show the path 
by which the personnel entered the wood, and if the 
foliage is not too thick, their activities even under 
cover may be betrayed. 

Photographs were always compared immediately 
with large scale maps and with earlier photos of the 
same area for the purpose of discovering any new 
works, or any change in the old arrangement. In 
case of such discovery, the information gained was 
reported and gotten into the hands of those who were 
most vitally concerned, the map was marked for re- 
vision and the photo was filed away for future refer- 
ence. 

The enemy works officer came to know this enemy 
territory—which he had never seen—far better than 
he knew his own home county. The top elevation of 
patches of wood gave each one an individual shape. 
The bird’s-eye views of no two towns were alike, and 
from constant study the network of roads, narrow- 
gauge lines and trench systems became strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind. 


Space will not permit a discussion of the many in- 
teresting phases of the military use of air photogra- 
phy. Suffice it to say that it provided the most ac- 
curate means of determining what was taking place 
for miles back of the enemy’s lines. The camera was 
not subject to bias nor was there any species of 
camouflage that was of much avail against its dis- 
cerning eye. 

There remains to be told something as to the distri- 
bution of the information gathered by the various sub- 
divisions in G2. There were several important 
groups beside the three described, and one of these, 
the topographical sub-division, was perhaps the most 
indispensable of all. It was the group which pro- 
duced the hundreds of different maps required in a 
large operation, not only the regularly revised maps 
for the use of troops and staffs, but the multitude of 
special maps which they were asked to prepare not 
only for G2, but for the other sections of the staff as 
well. Working always overtime they became the 
faithful recorders and distributors of information 
gathered by the entire army. 

Many of the facts gathered during the day were 
of such supreme importance that they were tele- 
phoned or telegraphed to the party who could use 
them. For instance, a report of a body of troops or 
a train of supply wagons proceeding along a certain 
road behind the enemy’s lines could be made use of 
by the artillery if they received immediate notice. An 
enemy balloon located by airplane photos would rest 
no longer quietly on its bed along the edge of the 
woods if the air service could be notified by wire. 

There was published, however, in the night after 
all reports of the day were in, a daily bulletin called 
the Summary of Intelligence. This went down to 
troops in the early morning, and contained the facts as 
they had been gleaned by the various sub-sections and 
special officers. The Summary was prepared under 
the supervision of the chief of G2, and consisted of a 
dozen so-called paragraphs—some comparatively 
short, some occupying a number of pages. Appendices 
of special information were added as occasion de- 
manded. 


A stranger walking into the G2 office barracks 
towards midnight would probably have thought he 
was in a newspaper office. At each desk a man would 
be working feverishly under a hanging light, anxious 
to get his copy in and get away to his army cot, others 
would be waiting for late reports or delayed photo- 
graphs still to be examined before the night’s work 
was done. There were no clanking presses, but 
Murphy would be grooming the multigraph machine 
ready for the morning run. 


Sometimes incidents occurred which have no coun- 
terpart in a well-regulated newspaper office. Occa- 
sionally in the midst of the late evening rush, the 
lights would flicker out—the sign of danger of an air 
raid—and groping out of the darkness, officers and 
men would gather in the road in front and watch the 
giant searchlights criss-crossing their long shafts 
about the heavens in search of the enemy, the inter- 
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mittent sound of whose engines might perhaps be 
heard in the inky heights above the camp. 

The files of the daily Summary of Intelligence must 
—when they are made available to the public—fur- 
nish one of the most notable sources from which the 
historian can draw material in regard to the cam- 
paigns of the First American Army. They consti- 
tute a very carefully prepared contemporary presenta- 
tion of the events and conditions that marked each 
day’s fighting. In this Summary is incorporated a 
daily delineation of the enemy front line and detailed 
statements of the facts discovered during each period 
of twenty-four hours, regarding the enemy. ‘The 
operations of our troops can be followed to advantage 
through other sources. But nowhere else can there be 
found so adequate and definite a statement of the re- 
sistance, human and otherwise, which the troops of the 
army were meeting. 

The six weeks of the Argonne-Meuse operation 


passed rapidly. It became increasingly evident that 
the hold of the enemy on this vitally important sector 
was weakening. Prisoners gave evidence of constant 
loss of morale, and acceptance of the inevitable; the 
battle order officers reported a steady decrease of 
fresh German divisions—that is, divisions which had 
been out of the line for a month—until the zero point 
was not far off; and airplane photos showed few signs 
of new works, and indicated only further withdrawal. 
Yet the end came sooner than most men expected. 

With the going into effect of the armistice, the offi- 
cers of G2, what time they were not occupied writing 
the obituaries of their functions, became sightseers 
and souvenir hunters, and when their final records 
were written and they had boxed up the photograph 
files and maps and captured documents and sent them 
off to G. H. Q. at Chaumont, they with one accord 
proceeded to forget all about the German Army and 
its works and dream about the Statue of Liberty. 


A Potential Solution for the Irish Question 


BY EDITH E. WARE, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


“The Irish question is a world question, because 
certain root principles involved are among those for 
which the late war was fought.’—Sirm Horace 
PLUNKETT. 

A remarkable weekly, published in Dublin since 
June 28, 1919, introduced itself to the world with the 
announcement: 


“We shall devote our main attention to the inherent 
right of self-government. If we repudiate British 
administration in Ireland, we do so not solely be- 
cause government without the consent of the governed 
it morally indefensible, but because such government 
is and of its nature must be materially incompetent.” 


The editors had become convinced that nothing 
toward a rational settlement was being accomplished, 
because only two voices were heard in Ireland: the 
one demanding sovereign independence, the other in- 
sisting upon the continuance of the existing regime. 
They determined, therefore, to voice the sentiment of 
those who believed in neither extreme, but who recog- 
nized the need of setting up responsible government, 
and of making known to the liberal British public 
that there was some ground for action. This liberal 
constructive opinion within Ireland was to be organ- 
ized through the Irish Dominion League, whose mani- 
festo was published in this first number of the Jrish 
Statesman. 

A careful perusal of a few numbers of the States- 
man convinces one that the liberals contributing to it 
are not merely idealists, but are as well thoughtful, 
well-trained, experienced students of public affairs. 
Most prominent among them one finds Sir Horace 
Plunkett and -Z (George William Russell). The for- 
mer was long a liberal Unionist who had argued elo- 
quently (in Jreland in the Nineteenth Century) that 
the Irish problem was not political or religious, but 
economic. He has worked persistently to prove his 


theory, and through the Recess Committee of the 
British Parliament in 1897, secured for Ireland the 
establishment and endowment of the Department of 
Agriculture and Other Industries and Technical Edu- 
cation. The machinery of this department consisted 
of a Council of Agriculture, elected by the County 
Councils, which shared with the department the ap- 
pointment of an Agricultural Board and a Board of 
Technical Instruction. These Boards supervised di- 
rectly the improvement of methods of agriculture, of 
co-operative buying, and of more profitable market- 
ing; provided itinerant education for the farmer in the 
care of live stock, for the farmer’s wife in household 
arts; and established technical schools. In the in- 
crease of prosperity the results exceeded expectations. 
It was, in fact, often asserted that in 1914, at the be- 
ginning of war, Ireland was more prosperous than she 
had been for generations. Indeed, the export statis- 
tics of 1917 would prove that in the south of Ireland, 
which is mainly agricultural, the prosperity had be- 
come comparable even with that of Ulster, which pre- 
viously had been the richer section. 


ULSTER. 
TE nen sce ksncksee eau seen £388,000,000 
Manufactured goods ..........-++++++ 57,000,000 
gaa 6 ted Bee 8 5B op 8,000,000 
SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
MEGS oc cvcrtkewesbevicesdWedacerewns £38,000,000 
Pood anf dele oi cede. Tees 71,000,000 
Butter, eggs and poultry ..........++- 17,000,000 


Yet, although the economic conditions of the coun- 
try were improved, the Irish problem remained. 
Therefore, Sir Horace became convinced that Ire- 
land’s grievances were mainly political, a result of the 
policy of the British Government. 
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Z having been convinced of the value of the co- 
operative methods of the Ceuncil of Agriculture, ac- 
cepted it as his model for solving the problems within 
Ireland. He pictured to himself a state in which the 
special interests of every group, whether composed 
of factory hands, agriculturalists, manufacturers, 
landlords, educators, or fishermen should be adminis- 
tered by departments within the government made up 
of representatives chosen by those directly concerned. 
Over all, for the administration of civil rights which 
should affect all alike, whether rich or poor, laborer 
or capitalist, Protestant or Catholic, there should be 
a general parliament. Such a government, as the one 
best suited to Irish needs, he portrayed in 1916 in his 
“ National Being.” 

Thus the manifesto of the League, for which these 
men are largely responsible, commands attention be- 
cause it is the culmination of experiment and constant 
study. And for these reasons, Article One, which 
states that “ the League is to promote the immediate 
establishment of self-government for Ireland within 
the Empire,” becomes eloquent, as these familiar 
words acquire a specific connotation—they mean, the 
Statesman repeatedly explains, that the self-govern- 
ment is to be such as will fit Irish needs, not neces- 
sarily self-government as practiced in England or 
elsewhere. Within the status of a Dominion, for 
which there is ample precedent, they claim it will be 
possible to work out an Irish solution for an Irish 
problem. As a Dominion they desire, moreover, to be 
represented in the League of Nations. Thus the na- 
tionalism they advocate is not the nationalism of the 
nineties; it is the nationalism of to-day. 

To those who desire the status quo, or who would 
continue to send representatives to Westminster the 
Leaguers argue that it would be irrational, because it 
is impossible for the non-Irish majority to under- 
stand Irish conditions sufficiently to legislate wisely 
for them; and that legislation for the British Isles 
frequently brings hardship to Ireland where the in- 
dustrial and economic life is, in the main, quite differ- 
ent from that in England. 

They acknowledge to the Sinn Feiners that Ireland 
is an entity, and hence ought not to be a subsidiary to 
England, but should be governed in its own interests 
—*“ for ourselves alone.” Granting that, they claim 
that it is impossible to ignore geography and the 
state of world politics. Geographically, Ireland lies 
just west of England, and from the standpoint of de- 
fense is necessarily a part of the British Isles. Eng- 
land, in fact, is as necessary to Irish defense as Ire- 
land is to English; and the question of defense must 
still be considered since there is no sign of disarma- 
ment in the present program of the League of Nations 
Since, therefore, defense is indispensable, and since it 
is an interest common to England and Ireland, the 
independence of Ireland as a state outside the Empire 
is foolhardy. They also point out that if Ireland 
were independent she might find herself, by new 
tariff barriers which England may erect, deprived of 
her principal market. Instead, therefore, of arguing 
for absolute independence the Dominion League ad- 


vocates co-operation in defense and in trade regula- 
tion; but in all else, self-determination. 

In the outline of their manifesto is first, that Ire- 
land shall become a_ self-governing Dominion, not 
represented at Westminster, but in the League of Na- 
tions, and with the same status as any other Dominion 
in whatever Imperial Conference or Council or Par- 
liament the Imperial Parliament may at any time es- 
tablish; secondly, that trade relations between the 
two islands shall be agreed upon by mutual consent, 
not dictated by the more powerful country; and that 
military and naval defense of the islands shall be 
under a single central control, Ireland making an 
agreed contribution in money and kind, but with no 
compulsory service imposed other than that decreed 
by the Irish Parliament; thirdly, that the Irish Par- 
liament shall have complete jurisdiction over all leg- 
islation for Ireland, in the levying, collecting and ex- 
pending of taxes, including customs and excise; 
fourthly, they ask Ulster to state what special safe- 
guards it demands, since, as they acknowledge no con- 
stitutional right of secession, they feel that there is no 
Ulster question other than that involved in the right 
of a minority to be recognized. 

This summary makes it quite clear that while the 
members of the Dominion League are thinking and 
planning for Ireland, they are thinking of Ireland as 
a unit, a part of the world. As part of the world she 
is either within or without the British Empire. It 
appears to them that it is not only better for all con- 
cerned, but the only possible solution that she remain 
within the Empire. Concerning her status within the 
Empire, they hold equally firm convictions. They 
have precedent to follow; and it seems perfectly ob- 
vious to them that Ireland is different from England 
in race, traditions, industry; that she is as much, if 
not more, a national unit as South Africa, or Aus- 
tralia, or Canada; therefore, if it is possible for these 
conspicuously heterogeneous groups to be treated as 
self-governing nations, why may not Ireland, then, a 
more homogeneous group, be so treated? This propo- 
sition is not new, it is not surprising; it is, indeed, a 
suggestion obvious to all but those who have been in 
the habit of thinking of the Irish as undependable, in- 
ferior, subsidiary. 

The Irish Dominion League has not stopped there. 
It proceeds to analyze what should be the form of 
government in the self-governing Dominion of Ire- 
land. And here the constructive statesmanship of the 
League shows itself. The Statesman asks quite 
frankly, why the parliamentary government of Eng- 
land should be slavishly copied, since its counterpart 
in the Dominions and other parts of the world, is far 
from satisfactory? They propose, rather, that for 
Ireland there should be one general legislature, to deal 
with taxes, police, and other universal civil affairs. 
Concurrent with this, there should be departments to 
concern themselves with affairs of business, or indus- 
try—the every-day activities of the people. They 
base their plan, as did ©, upon the successful experi- 
ment of the Council of Agriculture and its Boards of 
Agriculture, and Technical Instruction, which Sir 
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Horace Plunkett made under the egis of Unionist 
support. ‘These methods, as we have already pointed 
out, only increased Ireland's prosperity, and failed to 
cope with the other factors of the situation, neverthe- 
less, the method of self-government by local commit- 
tees and specialized boards was proved to be very 
practicable; they gave a suggestion for the self-gov- 
ernment of Ireland that should meet her needs. ‘To 
recapitulate, they would, in place of a second house of 
parliament, have a number of councils, like the Coun- 
cil of Agriculture, to represent various interests. 
These county councils would be sub-divided to deal 
with local administration; these expert committees 
would send representatives to general councils of local 
government—agriculture or trade. As a preliminary 
to this it would be necessary to plan a redistribution 
of local government, in which the purely arbitrary 
county divisions would be replaced by regional areas, 
within which a real community life exists. The end 
to be pursued, they reiterate, is “‘one supreme na- 
tional assembly concerned with general interests— 
justice, taxation, education, and apportioning revenue 
and reserving direct control over the policy of depart- 
ments which affect equally all citizens as citizens; and 
beneath it other councils, representative of classes and 
special interests, controlling the policy and adminis- 
tration of the departments concerned with their work. 
Under such a system the elastic machinery of govern- 
ment would. become increasingly the vehicle of the 
national will.” Herein lies the potentiality of the 
scheme: it is to be not merely a slavish copying of a 
plan which suits, or which once suited, England or 
Canada; instead it is a frank analysis of the prob- 
lems of the government there and elsewhere plus a 
comprehension of Irish needs, and the evolution of a 
plan to meet them. 

The real value of their program showed itself in the 
criticism they advanced against the proposed solution 
offered by the London Times. This plan of the 
Times was put forward with the intent of initiating 
discussion that should agitate for some definite and 
generous modification of the Home Rule Bill of 1914 
which with time had become inadequate to the situa- 
tion. The Times plan provided for two legislatures 
in Ireland, one for the North, to include Ulster, and 
one for the South; each with a responsible executive, 
and with full powers of legislation, including that of 
taxation within its own boundaries; an All-Ireland 
Parliament, to be created by the states, yet endowing 
itself with such powers as the states should permit, 
each state retaining a veto over the legislation, which 
would concern matters affecting the whole island, the 
regulation of post-office, telegraphs, telephones, bor- 
rowing of money, imposing and collecting of all taxes, 
all customs dues and excise. Certain powers would 
be reserved for the Imperial government; a veto 
would be exercised through a non-political Lord Lieu- 
tenant; the Imperial Parliament, to which Irish dele- 
gates should be sent, to control the policy of foreign 
affairs, defense, coinage, copyright; contributions to 
be made by the All-Ireland Parliament to defense and 
debt, but the Imperial Government to continue to levy 


and collect taxes until the All-Ireland Parliament 
should take control. 

The protest of the Statesman was that the Leaguer’s 
conception of government could not recognize a rigid 
constitution imposed from without; that the people of 
Ireland must have absolute sovereignty over institu- 
tions set up in Ireland. They protested, in the sec- 
ond place, against the invitation to be invested with 
forms of representative government which were “ vis- 
ibly suffering paralysis in Great Britain.” They ob- 
jeeted to a legislature which allowed self-government 
only theoretically, and asked for “ two kinds of repre- 
sentative assemblies running concurrently, with their 
spheres of influence well defined; one to be elected 
by counties and towns to deal with affairs of general 
interest—taxation, justice, education, the duties and 
rights of individual citizens as citizens; other bodies 
to be elected by the people engaged in particular oc- 
cupations, to control the policy of state institutions 
created to foster particular interests.” In the third 
place, they claimed that to allow either state the abso- 
lute veto on all legislation of the All-Ireland Parlia- 
ment would be to secure the ascendancy of Ulster. In 
answer to this contingency they said, “ We are willing 
to make concessions, but are not willing to set them 
over us as dictators, safeguards for majorities seem 
to be as reasonable as safeguards for minorities. We 
are willing to allow veto in certain matters, but not 
the determination of the life and death of powers of 
the Central Parliament. We ask that when the Cen- 
tral Parliament is set up it have the full powers of a 
Dominion Parliament.” “ Lastly,” said they, “ we do 
not want representation in Westminster. We have no 
desire to interfere with English business, nor do we 
desire English business to interfere with ours.” 

The Leaguer’s theory in regard to Ulster had been 
consistent, namely, that questions affecting the post- 
office, education, justice, taxation were matters of gen- 
eral interest, shared equally by everybody, and, there- 
fore, in regard to them, there was no Ulster question; 
such matters of universal application could be settled 
in a general parliament. They had maintained fur- 
ther that an agricultural council, made up of agricul- 
tural representatives from all parts of Ireland, would 
have common interests, and that the same would be 
true of the manufacturers’ and fishermen’s councils. 
Thus, they felt that Ulster had no interests apart 
from the interests of all of Ireland. By the same 
process of reasoning they ignored the long-cherished 
religious differences between Ulster and the South of 
Ireland, for it had been proved by the experience of 
the Boards of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
that the religious differences of the Catholic and 
Protestant farmers soon fell into the background in 
their common industrial problems. They argued, 
therefore, that the prerequisite to eliminating the 
Ulster “ bogey” is not the creation of it into a sepa- 
rate state, but the abolition of artificial political divi- 
sions, which, after all, are visible mainly on paper. 

The debate went on calmly and with seasoned, rea- 
soned patience until the military dictatorship of Lord 
French was in full swing. Then the Statesman be- 
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came very frank and applied its principles with some 
sharpness, yet never in any uncontrolled fashion, for, 
they claimed, it was their main concern, not merely to 
denounce the evil, but to discover a remedy for it. 
The remedy they would reveal by showing the under- 
lying cause. This they conceived to be that the gov- 
ernment did not have on its side the moral sense of 
the community, that instead of ruling by the will of 
the people, it ruled or attempted to rule by an army 
of occupation with the following result: ‘‘ To-day a 
policeman is shot down by some assassin’s hand; to- 
morrow a sentry shoots down a hesitant motor driver; 
now soldiers are killed in Fermoy, and their arms re- 
moved; on the morrow soldiers pillage the same town 
and are unrestrained.” No one is able to find one 
criminal, and therefore the community is punished by 
a regime which would not for a moment be tolerated 
by white people in any other portion of the British 
Empire. The Leaguers pointed out that the English 
were ignoring the very principles for which they had 
themselves once contended, and that, by such illegal 
means, they were expecting to win Ireland to the ac- 
ceptance of English dominance. They deplored the 
result in Ireland because they feared that contempt 
for English law would degenerate into contempt for 
all law, and that, if disorder continued, this generation 
of people would submit to no government since they 
“were becoming a prey to a temper which cuts at the 
very roots of our civilization.” Meanwhile the execu- 
tion of the leaders of Sinn Fein resulted in the con- 
version of multitudes to Sinn Fein; the suppression of 
a newspaper for advertising the sale of bonds of the 
Irish Republic, inspired the selling out of the whole 
issue; and the number of those who are prepared to 
accept no political status less than that of sovereign 
independence was indefinitely increased. 

In the midst of this riot of lawlessness, three days, 
in fact, after the attempted assassination of Lord 
French, Lloyd George (on December 22, 1919) out- 
lined the plan of the Government for modifying the 
bill of 1914, thus fulfilling the promise to Ulster that 
some amendment should be made to guarantee to her 
her rights within Home Rule. This proposition was 
embodied, with few modifications, in the bill which 
was laid before Parliament on February 27, 1920. The 
bill resembles the Times plan in providing for two 
legislatures elected by proportional representation, 
the one, however, with a membership of fifty-two, 
governing a restricted, approximately homogeneous 
Ulster; the other, with a membership of one hundred 
twenty-eight, representing the rest of Ireland. These 
legislatures are to have powers of local government 
comparable with that of the states within the United 
States. The Government plans a Council of forty 
(twenty from each state), which is to serve between 
the sections as a committee for consultation. This 
Council may assume such powers as the state legisla- 
tures may agree to delegate to it, so that it may be 
possible by the agreement of these two bodies for the 
Council ultimately to become, by the gradual transfer 
of the whole of their powers, a United Parliament for 
Ireland—provided, always, that it does not infringe 


upon the Imperial powers. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment, to which Ireland shall send forty-two members, 
shall retain jurisdiction in peace and war, foreign 
affairs, defense, trade, coinage, customs, excise and 
income taxes. A change shall be made in the admin- 
istration of finances; instead of the annual subsidies, 
Ireland shall receive the income from land annuities, 
and each state shall be granted a gift of £1,000,000 
with which to inaugurate its government. Ireland's 
contribution to the Imperial treasury shall be esti- 
mated on the present basis, namely, from the 
£41,480,000 income from Ireland shall be deducted 
£23,500,000 which is the present estimate of all ex- 
penses in Ireland. This will leave a balance of 
£18,000,000 annual contribution to the British treas- 
ury. On this basis, which is to be readjusted from 
time to time, by a Joint Exchequer Board, the Irish 
are to retain for their own expenses all the moneys re- 
ceived from taxation after the lump sum is paid to the 
British Parliament. 

The Statesman responds to this not merely with a 
reiteration of principles, with the accompanying as- 
sertion that the scheme has no valug because it is un- 
real, “‘a paper constitution drafted for an imaginary 
country,” and with a condemnation that it gives to the 
English Parliament the control of all vital national 
Irish affairs, customs and excise, income taxes and ex- 
ternal trade; but the criticism contains charges of 
insincerity on the part of Lloyd George: It claims 
that the man who recognized that the action of the 
Irish people at the beginning of the war was “ not 
due to the waywardness of the Irish temperament, not 
to a natural passion for tumults and uprisings, not to 
a desire to flout the laws and disrupt the Empire, but 
the malign policy pursued by the British War Office,” 
cannot, in honesty, repudiate that understanding of 
the situation by offering to them to-day a plan which 
might have been acceptable in 1886. Instead, when 
the meager powers which the Council of Ireland might 
exercise are contingent upon the assent of the Ulster 
legislature, it is quite clear, in the words of Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett, that Ulster, or, more correctly, Belfast, 
is made the “ mandatory of Ireland without responsi- 
bility.” Their conclusion, then, stands, “ Ireland is 
tired, and the world is fast becoming tired, of the per- 
petual dictatorship of Sir Edward Carson.” 


In the American Journal of Psychology for October, 1919 
(Vol. XXX, No. 4), Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes contributes 
a lengthy paper upon “ Psychology and History: Some Rea- 
sons for Predicting Their More Active Co-operation in the 
Future.” The writer expresses the hope that an applica- 
tion to the interpretation of history will be made of the 
recently discovered importance of instructive and nncon- 
scious factors in psychic motives and impulses. He sug- 
gests such interpretation of the important personages of 
American history, such as Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Jackson, Douglas, Lincoln, Stevens, Roosevelt, Bryan and 
Wilson. In the field of religious history he believes that 
this method will be a great aid in clearing up many per- 
plexing problems. “ Not only are the external and con- 
scious aspects of culture handed down by education and 
other agencies, but also a vastly greater and more effective 
body of psychic motives and impulses are preserved in the 
realm of instincts and the unconscious.” 
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Course in General History from the Sociologists’ Standpoint 


BY PROFESSOR ROSS L. FINNEY, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


At the Richmond meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society in 1918, a committee was appointed on 
the teaching of sociology and kindred subjects in the 
public and high schools. This committee immediately 
took up the whole problem of social science teaching, 
including sociology, economics, history and civics; it 
being impossible to make an intelligent recommenda- 
tion with regard to sociology and its place in the curri- 
culum without a thorough study not only of its rela- 
tion to all the other social studies, but also of their 
place in the entire secondary curriculum. The report 
of this committee was presented at the Chicago meet- 
ing in December, 1919, and is to be found in the 1919 
Year Book of the Society, and also in the April, 1920, 
issue of the School Review. 

Early in the course of their investigations, this com- 
mittee discovered other committees at work upon the 
same problem. Perhaps the most important of these 
is a committee representing the American Historical 
Association, since the curriculum that has been in use 
for the past twenty years was formulated by that 
society. 

As to the main outlines of the social science part of 
the secondary curriculum, these two committees are in 
substantial agreement, although they use a slightly 
different nomenclature. The program they recom- 
mend is as follows: 

Grade IX. A general elementary introduction to 
social science. 

Grade X. European history. 

Grade XI. American history. 

Grade XII. Civics, sociology and economics. 

Both of these committees are represented on a 
social studies sub-committee of the N. E. A. At the 
Cleveland meeting of this sub-committee, one of the 
questions that came to the fore was the contents of 
the tenth grade history course. In the discussion of 
this problem the representatives of the history peo- 
ple and the representatives of the sociology group de- 
veloped two quite divergent points of view. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present the point of view of 
the sociologist, with the reasons for their position. 

With regard to the point at issue, the report of our 
committee reads as follows: 

“The tenth grade history course should consist of 
an outline survey of social evolution. It should in- 
clude an account of prehistoric primitive life, after 
the manner of Breasted’s ‘Ancient Times.’ It should 
emphasize the economic and social sides, trace the de- 
velopment of fundamental ideals and institutions, and 
reveal the solidarity of modern nations.” 


This position, it will be observed, calls for a survey 
of general history, a return to which the historians 
are apparently quite definitely opposed to. They 
propose to devote the tenth year to an intensive study 
of modern European history from about 1648. Their 


reasons are, among others, that the field of general 
history is in their opinion too vast to be covered with 
anything like adequacy in one year. They also re- 
gard ancient history as too remote from the practical 
interests of modern children to make it worthy of a 
required place in the curriculum. 

The sociologists have two reasons for desiring a 
brief, general survey of the entire range of history, 
both of which reasons are expressed in the paragraph 
quoted. They desire, first, to develop the concept of 
social evolution, and, second, to emphasize ‘‘ funda- 
mental ideals and institutions.” 


As for the first, it would appear that one of the 
most essential purposes of history teaching is to im- 
part what might be called the historic perspective. 
By historic perspective we mean the ability to discern 
which social institutions are obsolescent and which are 
adolescent. It would be a’ superficial observer, in- 
deed, who could not distinguish between persons who 
are growing aged, and in some cases senile, and will 
soon move off the stage, and the young persons who 
have not yet arrived at maturity, but may confidently 
be expected to make further growth, and eventually to 
dominate the situation. And yet the world is full of 
people who are apparently unable to distinguish be- 
tween the institutions that are passing away and the 
institutions that are coming on. The chief actors in 
any historic period may be classified by this test. For 
example, during our Civil War times, and just before, 
there were certain leaders, some of them even in the 
North, who did not discern that slavery and states’ 
rights were obsolescent institutions, while the princi- 
ple of federalism was adolescent. The men of the 
Revolutionary and Constitutional periods may be dif- 
ferentiated in the same way. And there are many 
conspicuous leaders of contemporary life, including 
some of our senators, who are apparently blind to the 
corresponding tendencies to-day. They are stub- 
bornly fighting for the maintenance of principles that 
are long past their prime, and that are destined to be 
superseded. Such persons are obstructionists; they 
do vast harm. Is it not one of the deepest tragedies 
of life to devote the energies of one’s little once to 
obstructing the very reforms that are on the docket 
during the age in which one’s lot happens to be cast? 

At the Metropolitan Art Museum in New York 
there is a very wonderful piece of statuary by Rodin. 
It is entitled: The Hand of God. The pedestal is a 
block of rough-hewn marble about a cubic yard in di- 
mension. Out of the top of it there is raised a large 
hand, the shape of which is suggestive of massive 
power rather than deftness or speed. In the up- 
turned palm are two human figures, male and female. 
The posture in which they lie together is not that of 
love; it is suggestive, rather, of immaturity, indeed 
of even prenatal immaturity, although the figures 
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themselves are quite adult. This effect is heightened 
by the unfinished chiseling; the forms, though finely 
polished, are left blended into the hand, as if they 
were in process of vegetating out of it. By these 
remarkable devices the artist has contrived to suggest 
both immaturity and measureless potentiality. Unfin- 
ished in the hand of God! 

It is the purpose of history teaching to show each 
rising generation what those social enterprises are 
that still lie unfinished in the hand of God, and in the 
completion of which it is their destiny to co-operate. 
Especially in the public schools of a democracy his- 
tory teaching can have no more fundamental aim, 
since reaction or progress depends upon the power of 
the public mind to make this discrimination. 

The sociologists do not believe that this can be 
achieved by any brief survey of recent European his- 
tory. The period is too short. Everything is too 
recent. The struggles going on lack relationship. 
Some sense of perspective and consciousness of move- 
ment could be developed, it is true, but nothing 
adequate. We believe a bird's-eye view, not only of 
the whole range of human history, but including pre- 
historic social evolution as well, is necessary to this 
end. This would acquaint the student with those in- 
stitutions that have disappeared long, long ago. He 
would learn about the origin of institutions, slavery, 
for example, the recent disappearance of which he 
would also be permitted to witness. He would per- 
ceive, with due reverence it is hoped, the antiquity of 
certain important institutions, such as the family; and 
he would come to understand how recent and experi- 
mental as yet are some of the institutions to which we 
pin our faith so religiously. From this standpoint he 
would be much better prepared, we contend, to ap- 
praise the tendencies of his own times. For there cer- 
tainly are contemporaneous institutions that need 
appraisal. 

Historians well realize that every age is subject to 
its own peculiar obsessions. By social suggestion 
certain ideals and activities tend to dominate a his- 
toric situation to the exclusion of other counter- 
balancing interests. Thus each age becomes appar- 
ently incapable of extricating itself from its own 
obsessions, just because it is immersed in the stream 
of its own tendencies, and so lacks bases of compari- 
son. This is quite as true of our own time as of any 
other. Especially is this the case with respect to 
some of the new movements of modern life. Most 
conspicuous among these are democracy’s excessive 
emphasis upon individualism, our current blindness to 
the costs of material progress, and the cult of change 
whereby we are in danger of forgetting the good old 
maxim to “ Prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good.” 

Moreover, the very recency of the movements that 
have given us some of the best things of modern life 
tends to leave the impression upon our minds that 
nothing is of much value unless it is of recent origin. 
Accordingly our age is inclined to discard every piece 
of social furniture from which the varnish has lost its 
shine. The result is a very dangerous under-valua- 


tion of some of the most fundamental things in human 
life. This is one of the great dangers of the period 
in which we live, and the exclusive emphasis upon 
recent modern history adds fuel to the flame. We 
sociologists are of the opinion that such teaching is 
itself a symptom of the age’s disease, and that it 
tends to aggravate the malady. It is precisely. to 
furnish a criterion for the appraisal of such current 
obsessions that we desire to develop in the rising gen- 
eration the concept of social evolution. We believe 
that only by so doing can we escape the dangerous 
aberrations of our own times; and we are quite un- 
willing to miss the opportunity afforded by the tenth 
grade history course in our public schools. 

Our reference to fundamental ideals and institu- 
tions suggests what those values are which we fear the 
present age is most likely to miss to its own serious 
discomfiture. We have in mind such institutions as 
the family, the church, the legal system, property, the 
moral code, and the like. We have in mind such 
ideals as obedience, thoroughness, self-restraint, 
economy, domestic fidelity, and reverence. These 
ideals and institutions are, of course, fundamental to 
social order; upon them the success of modern 
democracy and internationalism depends, and we be- 
lieve their force in the modern world would be greatly 
augmented by a general appreciation of their long, 
toilsome development, of the sacrifices that have been 
suffered in their behalf, and of the contributions they 
have already made. We are anxious, therefore, that 
the rising generation should be familiar with the con- 
tribution of the ancient Hebrews to these ethical, 
social and religious ideals upon which modern civiliza- 
tion is based. We desire them to be familiar, like- 
wise, with two things that originated in ancient 
Greece, namely, that spirit of free, fearless inquiry 
upon which modern science is founded, and that artis- 
tic appreciation, without which in modern life no per- 
manently successful democracy can be built. We 
want them to know how Rome, and before her Egypt 
and Babylon, forged the substance of political order- 
liness out of blood and iron, and hammered it slowly 
into shape on the anvil of empire. They will then be 
much better able to appreciate the necessity, even in 
a democracy, for obedience, and for subordination, 
compulsory if need be, of the individual wish to the 
general welfare. We desire them to be familiar not 
only with Greece, Israel, Rome and the empires that 
preceded them, but also with the indefinitely long 
millenniums of social evolution which were necessary 
to prepare the foundation for these early civilizations. 
We think that will help them to understand what 
Bagehot meant when he talked about the necessity of 
a “legal fibre.” 

In short, we believe that the progress of the next 
few hundred years will depend upon the proper ap- 
preciation and utilization of those very ethical, ws- 
thetic, intellectual and political ideals that had their 
origin in ancient Israel, Greece and Rome, and that 
are so much in danger of under-emphasis by a study 
of recent and contemporaneous life only. We believe 
that if young people are familiar with the struggles 
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through which these principles have passed, and the 
long periods through which the hopes involved in 
them have been deferred, they will more fully recog- 
nize their worth in our own modern life. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that we object to the exclusive 
emphasis upon contemporaneous and recent history, 
and urge instead due consideration of the more remote 
past. 

Among the topics which have been proposed by his- 
torians for the tenth-grade course are the follow- 
ing: 

Topic I. Introductory survey of world progress to 
eighteenth century. 

Topic II. ‘The rise of autocratic governments and 
their predominance in the early eighteenth century. 

Topic III. Growing importance of commerce and 
industry in the early eighteenth century, and their 
effects. 

Topic 1V. The awakening and world relations of 
the states of Europe. 

Topic V. ‘The industrial revolution in England 
and its consequences. 

Topic VI. The French Revolution and its political 
consequences to 1815. 

Topic VII. ‘The spread of the economic revolution 
to the continent and the struggle against reaction, 
1815-1848. 

Topic VIII. The growth of nationality and its 
effects upon Europe. 

Topic IX. The penetration of Asia and Africa 
and its resultant problems, 1870-1914. 

Topic X. The internal struggle between advanc- 
ing democracy and autocracy, 1870-1914. 

Topic XI. Imperialism and the World War. 

Topic XII. Democracy since the outbreak of the 
war, and its problems. 

There appears to be a growing disposition on the 
part of the sociologists to suggest some fundamen- 
tal modifications of this outline. Our objections to it 
arise from the same principles and point of view that 
lead us to desire general history instead of modern 
history only for the tenth grade course. 

We regard the subject matter of this outline as too 
narrow in its scope. Judging from the outline, and 
especially ,from the subdivisions of it, which are 
omitted here, the emphasis in this proposed course 
would be very largely upon the political side, with 
some attention to the economic. The other aspects of 
modern civilization are relegated to a position so in- 
ferior that one might almost say they are omitted. 
It is these omissions to which we object, and for the 
reasons now to be stated. 

We object to the concept of the state implicit in 
this outline. ‘The state and society are not identical. 
That notion of the state is quite natural to kings with 
their characteristic notions of social control. But it 
is quite out of harmony with democratic theories. For 
democracy the state is only an organ of society, the 
executive agent of public opinion, so to speak. What 
the people unite in thinking and desiring is the essen- 
tial thing. Under an autocracy the ruling class would 
study history to find out how the state works. But in 


a democracy the sovereign people study history to 
learn what public opinion ought to approve. To de- 
vote attention too largely to political institutions is to 
divert attention from the really worthful substance of 
modern life. The effect would be too much like that 
of a science course composed almost exclusively of 
mathematics. Mathematics is only the tool of science, 
and no appreciation of concrete natural science would 
be developed. It is not the political mill, but the 
grist that a rich modern life ought to be bringing to 
the mill, that young citizens need to learn about. 

Furthermore, to study the struggle for political 
democracy during the last two centuries and a half is 
almost the same as to study the rise of modern indi- 
vidualism. Such a course would have to be taught 
with very great skill and insight indeed, if it did not 
have the effect of justifying excessive individualism, 
while failing at the same time to produce a due appre- 
ciation of social control and the subordination of the 
individual to society. Such a course would tend al- 
most inevitably, we think, to aid and abet the exces- 
sive individualism of the times, which history teaching 
ought instead to be one of the chief means of counter- 
acting. 

The only other aspect of modern life which is ac- 
corded any considerable space in the outline is the eco- 
nomic. We object to the economic theory of history 
which seems to be implicit in this arrangement. So- 
ciologists have definitely reacted from that theory. 
Not that we deny the truth in it, of course, but that 
we regard it as only a fraction of the truth. Espe- 
cially do we object to the materialistic philosophy of 
life and society which it tends to imply. We think 
one of the diseases of modern life is this materialistic 
philosophy; and we desire history to be taught to the 
rising generation in such a way as to counteract 
rather than to aggravate it. We believe that a na- 
tion’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things 
which it possesseth; and we are anxious to impart 
more spiritual and social conceptions to the rising 
generation, so that the democracy of the future will 
set up not wealth but welfare as the aim of its insti- 
tutions. 

There is still another reason why we think the polit- 
ical history of the last two hundred years is over- 
stressed in this outline. That reason is that the strug- 
gle for political democracy is practically won. Autoc- 
racy in the political field is now a thing of the past. 
The history of this struggle is interesting, and its les- 
sons important; but it is not necessary to teach it as if 
we were preparing the oncoming citizenry to win an 
uncompleted fight. What foresighted educators should 
aspire to do is to teach it in such a way that the les- 
sons drawn from it will prepare our children to finish 
that which still lies uncompleted in the hand of God. 

To the present writer it seems perfectly clear that 
the next generation or two will be involved in strug~- 
gles for the following objectives: 

(1) For an international federation; 

(2) For industrial democracy; and ’ 

(3) For cultural democracy. 
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As for the first of these, recent European history 
should be taught in such a way as to show the growth 
of the principle of federation. The objections that 
have been urged against it, the way those objections 
have been met in the past, and the limitations of na- 
tional sovereignty involved in the principle, should be 
carefully developed in the pupil’s mind. The causal 
bearing of modern communication and transportation 
upon the developing need for international co-opera- 
tion should also be developed. The growth of inter- 
national relations covered in Topic 1X of the above 
outline is more important than the space allotted to 
it would indicate. 

As for the second, there are certain details of the 
struggle for political democracy that are extremely 
pertinent to the struggle for industrial democracy ; 
while others are entirely irrelevant. Wars and diplo- 
matic juggling can be passed over with a few swift 
strokes. Large amounts of detail are unnecessary. 
But the causal significance of industrial changes are 
not by any means irrelevant. Neither are the ideals 
implicit in both political and industrial democracy. 
The struggle for industrial democracy is imminent. 
In fact, it is upon us already. There is nothing more 
important for young people to study than the his- 
toric movements leading up to it. It is here, if any- 
where, that young citizens should be prepared to dis- 
criminate between principles that are adolescent and 
those that are obsolescent. For this reason we think 
the industrial is unduly sacrificed to the political 
aspects of recent history in this outline. 


As for cultural democracy, the cloud in the west is 
as yet scarcely larger than a man’s hand; neverthe- 
less, it should not require a very learned insight into 
social philosophy and historical development to ren- 
der its significance plain. The world is in the very 
act of discovering that political democracy cannot be 
made to succeed except on the basis of industriel 
democracy. In precisely the same way it will pres- 
ently discover that neither political nor industrial 
democracy can be made to work successfully without 
a democracy of culture. 

There can be no social homogeneity among a free 
people without a liberal distribution of culture. Noth- 
ing but the intelligence and morality of individual 
citizens can prevent liberty from degenerating into 
license. The individual efficiency and self-direction 
upon which industrial democracy must rest can be 
generated only by the liberal education of the masses. 
Just to the degree in.which compulsion is dispensed 
with in social control, just to that degree the enlight- 
ened conscientiousness of individuals must take its 
place. If opportunities are to be open to all, then all 
must be equipped with the knowledge and skill neces- 
sary to avail themselves of those opportunities. If 
industry is to be organized in such a way as to give 
the masses of the people surplus time and income, 
those cultural wants must be developed which will 
enable them to make good use of both. Otherwise 
leisure and luxury will unite in cursing them. 

In other words, if modern democracy is to be a real 
success, art, research, recreation, morality, religion, 


and the home must all perform their normal func- 
tions. ‘Their normal functions they never can per- 
form except as their worth to individuals and to so- 
ciety is appreciated by the social mind. Accordingly, 
if we educators read aright the blueprints of the 
social structure we are building, we shall teach adoles- 
cent boys and girls the joy of life there is to be de- 
rived from art in its various forms, the personal 
pleasure there is in the free, unprejudiced pursuit of 
knowledge, and the contribution such pursuit has 
made to social evolution; we shall wish them to under- 
stand how nations have risen and fallen by reason of 
their devotion to, or disregard of, the fundamental 
moral code; we shall desire them to understand how 
religion has functioned as a motive in life, and how 
it can be geared to the best ideals of social progress; 
and we shall require them to know whether it was in 
the growing or in the decadent stages of the great 
civilizations, that family life was unsound and un- 
stable. 


When one studies the history of education, he gath- 
ers the impression that civilization depends upon the 
educators. When one pursues the history of ethics, 
one is impressed with the idea that the ethical stand- 
ards of a people are their most fundamental interests. 
When one surveys the evolution of religicn, one is in- 
clined to feel that religion is the dominant factor in 
social evolution. When one studies industrial evolu- 
tion, he naturally gravitates to the economic theory of 
history. When one busies himself with the history of 
philosophical thought and of free, scientific research, 
one tends to the assumption that wars and diplomacy 
may be ignored, and social progress explained entirely 
by the history of the intellectual class. And when one 
turns to the fields of art and literature, one is inclined 
to the conclusion that the geniuses in this field are the 
real builders of civilization. Each of these views is, of 
course, fractional. The truth is in all of them com- 
bined. By the same token the success of modern civ- 
ilization will depend upon balancing the ration. Upon 
an exclusive diet of neither schooling, morality, re- 
ligion, industry, research, art nor politics can modern 
man nourish his life and be healthy, but upon all of 
them combined in due proportion. But if society is 
to be nourished upon a balanced ration of q)l the cul- 
tural interests, then a balanced appetite must be cul- 
tivated in the minds of those who are just unfolding 
into adulthood. 


For this reason the history of the last two-hundred- 
fifty years should be enriched by supplementing po- 
litical and economic history with the history of music, 
literature, and architecture, with an account of the 
rise of the scientific method and its achievements, 
with a survey of moral and religious developments, 
with an account of changes in domestic relations; in 
short, with a history of ideals and institutions. These 
cultural interests must not be relegated to a few 
paragraphs of fine print at the close of the chapter, 
nor to occasional paragraphs sandwiched into the 
main text. They are fully as important strands in 
the fabric as the political; and should be given 
adequate consideration. 
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The argument for the incorporation of these topics 
into the subject matter of modern history is neces- 
sarily an argument for prefacing modern history itself 
with an adequate survey of the earlier periods. For, 
after all, these great cultural interests root back into 
the past in an even more significant way than do the 
political and economic interests. Art and scientific 
research go back to Greece, with their rootage in the 
earlier civilizations. Morality and religion lead us 
back through the medieval period to Israel. The 
monogamous family is a very ancient institution, in- 
deed. In fact, all the ideals, arts, and institutions, 
upon appreciation of which a true democracy of cul- 
ture depends, have a long and honorable history; and 
their adequate appreciation is hardly possible without 
some familiarity with that history. 

It will be objected that to put all this material into 
a history course for tenth-grade children would make 
it so heavy and packed with details as to be utterly 
impossible. To this objection, Professor Ellwood, as 
a member of the sociological committee, writes this 
comment: “ I have to acknowledge the difficulty which 
the historians see of working out such a course, but I 
believe it is up to them to do this thing sooner or 
later.” In other words, what ought to be done can 
be done. If this is the kind of a course that ought 
to be given, we must and can find some way of over- 
coming the difficulties. 

It is altogether probable that the difficulties are 
chiefly pedagogical, and can be solved by a more in- 
telligent pedagogy. For there is a pedagogy in- 
volved in the selection of materials of instruction as 
well as in the method of presentation. We are in- 
clined to the opinion that historians in selecting the 
content for high school courses have been too much 
under the influence of college and university tradi- 
tions. There the courses are often outlined with a 
view to furnishing the data for independent judg- 
ments, and acquainting specialists with the methods of 
original research. These aims necessitate accurate 
knowledge of a great mass of detail. A sort of legiti- 
mate fetish is accordingly made of facts, exact facts, 
quantities of facts. This method is too often at fault 
even in college teaching; it is increasingly at fault 
when carried down into secondary education. What 
seem to us the fundamental pedagogical principles de- 
termining the selection of the tenth-grade history 
material will now be set forth. 

In the first place, it is a principle of psychology 
that we discern massive wholes at first and then pro- 
ceed later, if occasion demands, to the analysis of 
those “ great big, blooming, buzzing confusions ” into 
their constituent details. It often happens that the 
occasion for such analysis never arises. In such 
cases, it would be a pedagogical blunder to attempt 
the analysis at all. The massive wholes are what 
should be taught. In illustration of this psychologi- 
eal principle, the teaching of reading may be re- 
ferred to. Forty years ago teachers used to begin by 
teaching children their letters. After they had 
laboriously taught them their letters in unrelated iso- 
lation, they began teaching them to put those letters 


together into words. Now we reverse the process. 
We begin by teaching them words as a whole, being 
careful to select words for which they are conscious 
of having some need. Later, we analyze the words 
into their component letters. The result is very much 
more rapid progress in the teaching of reading. But 
in teaching history to high school children we still 
commit the same pedagogical blunder that an older 
generation of teachers committed in teaching primary 
children to read. We give them the details in ad- 
vance of the large wholes of which the details are 
parts. As a result what to the teacher may be sig- 
nificant facts are likely to appear to the child as 
wholly unrelated facts, and therefore a sheer burden 
to his memory. And too often the material never is 
organized in such a way as to put the details together 
into significant wholes. 

What we ought to teach is the massive wholes. As 
a matter of fact, the massive whole which the pupil 
confronts at the very outset is the entire past of the 
human race. It is this which is to be reduced from 
vagueness to constituent order by the history study 
of the tenth year. The first step is to break it up 
into certain large sub-divisions, namely, the great out- 
standing movements of history. Each of these may 
be further divided and sub-divided, as the objective 
may require. Without some such procedure as this 
the pupil is liable never to acquire at all the real sense 
of historic relation, sequence and perspective. ‘These 
divisions and sub-divisions can then be sketched in a 
few sweeping curves; and rendered concrete by the se- 
lection of typical details, few or many, as the exigen- 
cies of the case may dictate. Nor will this appear like 
a plea for the mere memorizing of generalizations to 
those who are familiar with the pedagogy of the type 
study. In this way the great political movements of 
the last two hundred and fifty years can be taught in 
a surprisingly short time. For the children’s uses, 
and for the uses of ordinary citizenship, nothing will 
be lost by the omission of a great many details. A 
paragraph or two should take care of the Franco- 
Prussian episode, for instance; and a few pages at 
most should suffice for the Napoleonic wars. By such 
a procedure as this, the rise of modern political 
democracy can be sufficiently accounted for, and time 
reserved for similar outlined sketches of the other 
phases of civilization. 

The objection to this method on the part of the his- 
torians is forestalled by the fact that it has already 
been adopted in the case of other important high 
school subjects. General science and unified mathe- 
matics have apparently come to stay, undoubtedly be- 
cause the pedagogical principle of the massive whole, 
upon whieh they are based, is inherently sound. In 
each case the “great, big, blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion” which the pupil attacks at the outset is the 
whole subject. Step by step it is divided and sub- 
divided. Each generalization is illustrated. Details 
are selected or rejected with reference to the objec- 
tives in mind. By this procedure the pupils are given 
some general knowledge of science and mathematics, 
and the foundation laid for further detailed studies. 
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The new community civics now being advocated for 
the ninth grade will be an application of the same 
principle, inasmuch as it is really intended to be a 
general elementary social science. The deep-seated 
‘prejudice of university professors against general his- 
tory is ill-founded. General history is as peda- 
gogically sound as general science, and unified mathe- 
matics; the difficulty with the old general history was 
in the way the material was selected and organized. 
So far as content and organization are concerned the 
new general history here advocated is not to be con- 
fused at all with the old; it is an entirely different 
thing. 

Just at this point a parenthesis may be thrown in 
without breaking into the argument. A general his- 
tory course in the tenth grade will give logical unity 
and natural progression to the whole social science 
program, which an intensive study of recent modern 
history would entirely disrupt. The program for the 
junior high school includes geography, United States 
history in the eighth grade (on a basis of elementary 
general history in the grades), and community civics 
or general social science in the ninth year. ‘This is a 
complete cycle. The senior high school program 
offers another complete, and somewhat similar, cycle, 
on a higher level. The first cycle furnishes the logi- 
cal introduction to the second. World history in the 
tenth grade constitutes a perfectly logical preparation 
for American history in the eleventh. But an inten- 
sive study of recent European history does not. The 
background for both American and European history 
would be lacking. There would be a certain parallel- 
ism between the two courses; so much so as to make 
it practically immaterial which should be taken first. 
The sequence would be lost. This is a consideration 
of great practical importance to all competent admin- 
istrators. 

Having shifted from many specific facts to a few 
large general facts, the second problem in the peda- 
gogy of history teaching is the principle upon which 
these generalizations are to be selected. That prin- 
ciple is social utility. The generalizations should be 
unquestionably sound and useful ones, in the judg- 
ment of mature and competent persons. They must 
also appeal to the children themselves as obviously 
useful, quite as obviously useful as words are to pri- 
mary children; for utility is the keynote of the doc- 
trine of interest. 

What now are the most useful generalizations of 
history? Obviously, the lessons of human experi- 
ence, especially those that have a direct bearing upon 
the unsolved problems immediately confronting us. 

It follows, therefore, that history teaching, what- 
ever it may be in graduate seminars, in the tenth grade 
is frankly propaganda, in the interests of the common 
good. As a matter of fact, the pedagogical problem 
involved in the content of history courses boils down 
to the question of aim. ‘“‘ What are the schools up to, 
any way?” (H. G. Wells). When that question is 
once clearly answered the rest all falls into order. In 
graduate seminars the aim of history teaching is prac- 
tice in the technique of research, and a mastery of 


detailed facts sufficient to warrant original generaliza- 
tions. But that is not the aim in the tenth grade; 
there the aim is to familiarize children with some gen- 
eralizations universally agreed upon, especially such 
as appear to furnish guidance in the solution of con- 
temporaneous problems. 


Accordingly we select the great culminations for 
good or ill in human experience, we sketch in outline 
the great movements leading up to them, and then we 
select a few picturable details that will give life to the 
movement and pith to the moral, casting the rest aside. 
By that method we can impart the standpoint of so- 
cial evolution, trace the development of fundamental 
ideals and institutions, and do it in a year. The 
fault of the old general history was not in its univer- 
sal scope, but in its university pedagogy. 

The question as to what the lessons are that should 
be taught by history will be mentioned here not to 
answer it, but only to show that the problem has not 
been overlooked. In general it may be said that that 
will have to be left to competent men and women, such 
as professional historians and sociologists, for in- 
stance! It may be added, however, that the selection 
of subject-matter with reference to ascertained social 
needs promises to be reduced to an exact science in 
the not distant future; a hope not altogether un- 


founded when one considers the achievements that 
pedagogical science has actually made during the 


past decade. 


In the third place, it is questionable whether the 
traditional history content is intelligently selected 
with reference to the instinctive interests of early 
adolescence. Most boys of that age are interested in 
battles, no doubt; but that is no reason why the in- 
terest should be stimulated. They are interested in 
sex also; too much interested; so we divert attention 
from it as much as possible. Similarly, if we are ever 
to rid the world of war psychology we must starve 
and sublimate the war interest. As for the political 
side: diplomatic intrigues, constitutions, assemblies, 
and the sequence of campaigns are not of the most vital 
concern to young persons. Is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that they are instinctively quite as much inter- 
ested in the achievements of artists and scholars, in 
the rise and fall of moral codes, in the history of their 
own religion, in the different types of family life, in 
the progress of moral reforms, and in the history of 
education? No doubt it would be quite as easy to 
elicit from tenth-grade children enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of Horace Mann, Ludwig van Beethoven, Pas- 
teur, Zachariah Brockway, Francis Asbury, or Niel 
Dow, as to interest them in Metternich, Bonaparte, 
Machiavelli, John Hay, or Thomas Jefferson. 


The sociologists think there is no reasonable doubt 
that history is made needlessly hard by being made 
perniciously fractional. If we continue to limit the 
content to the political fraction of history, we limit 
the amount we can teach, of course, because we ap- 
peal to a fraction only of the child’s interests; but if 
we expand the content to include all the cultural in- 
terests, we increase the amount of history we can suc- 
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ceed in teaching, because we widen the range of its 
appeal. 

To summarize the pedagogy of history teaching: 
teach the words first, and the letters will take care 
of themselves; frankly organize everything about the 
great lessons of history, then the details will become 
significant; appeal to a wider range of the children’s 
natural interests by widening the scope of the subject. 


If these pedagogical principles are adhered to the 
content outlined in the first part of this paper can be 
successfully covered in one year, and the objectives 
set forth above can be achieved. 

Such is the view of tenth-grade history teaching 
held by the committee of the Sociological Society. It 
is hereby presented to the educational public for pur- 
poses of discussion. 


The Psychological vs. the Chronological Order in the 
Teaching of History 


BY ARTHUR I. GATES, INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The recent reports of the Committee on History 
and Education for Citizenship are a most encouraging 
and helpful product of expert opinion. The course 
of studies outlined appears to be a distinct improve- 
ment upon any curriculum heretofore prepared for the 
teaching of history in the chronological order. ‘The 
sincerity with which the committee has invited criti- 
cisms and suggestions from all quarters is particularly 
satisfying, and it is that appeal which moves a stu- 
dent of psychology and education to make a few com- 
ments. 

There has been a diversity of opinion as regards 
the nature of the changes to be made—the functions 
to be improved—in the teaching of history. In prac- 
tice, the teaching of history has led primarily to the 
development of information concerning events, 
chronologically presented, in the development of a 
country, usually one’s own. ‘The course includes 
studies of the original inhabitants, their mode of liv- 
ing, early settlements, growth, wars, policies, govern- 
mental, social, economic enterprises, gradually leading 
to a discussion of modern life. Better teaching has 
given emphasis to the abilities of making inferences 
from historical events or characters to be applied to 
present-day problems and everyday conduct. ‘The 
development of the capacity to criticise and evaluate 
historical evidence has been urged. In general, then, 
most emphasis has been placed on history as a means 
of acquiring certain intellectual habits—bits of infor- 
mation chronologically or logically arranged, with 
hopes of the development of certain mental capacities 
—judgment, correlation, inference, reasoning, a his- 
torical sense or habit of historical attack upon present 
issues. Quite often the first purpose is fulfilled, the 
pupils do acquire verbal information, but readers of 
this journal will be well enough acquainted with ex- 
perimental education to hold no belief in a special 
potency of history to train mental processes in gen- 
eral. 

Historians have not, all of them, overlooked the 
possibilities of training the emotions or feelings. In 
fact, the aim of many is in particular to cultivate cer- 
tain emotional responses or attitudes—such as pa- 
triotism, love of one’s flag and of one’s country, rev- 
erence for institutions, ideals and the nation’s lead- 


ers, anger at treachery, deceit, disrespect, in fact, the 
cultivation of courage, honesty, loyalty, pride, pa- 
triotism and other emotional responses to the appro- 
priate features of our present or past environment. 
Quite often, indeed, the accuracy of history as past 
record has been sacrificed to serve the supposed ad- 
vantages of emotional or sentimental responses. That 
our country life has been the most heroic and saintly 
of all, that our soldiers are the bravest, our rulers the 
wisest and most just, our enemies cruel, unworthy, 
and cowardly, would doubtless be the emotional con- 
viction of most of our grammar school pupils. 


In the development of direct motor habits, habits 
of effective and desirable conduct in the home, the 
class-room, on the playground, in group activities, in 
the affairs of community and life generally, the con- 
tributions of history are often supposed to function, 
but usually as indirect or secondary results of train- 
ing for intellectual and emotional habits. Knowl- 
edge and ideals, especially when accompanied by 
emotional fervor, are expected to provide appropriate 
conduct. It is unnecessary to discuss the unlikeli- 
hood that such training will insure actual overt be- 
havior in this easy manner, because teachers are well 
enough acquainted with the convictions of educators 
and psychologists that we learn to do by doing. It 
should be equally well realized that we learn to feel 
by feeling, we learn to think by thinking, we learn 
to reproduce facts by reproducing them. The laws 
of habit formation are the same whether the habits 
formed are intellectual or emotional or muscular. 
Merely acquiring information does not insure desir- 
able emotional or motor action. Correct emotional 
responses do not insure correct overt behavior. An 
“ideal” may be a state of mind merely, with or with- 
out the desirable emotion or motor reactions. The 
fundamental fact is this—we learn that reaction that 
we give birth to. The habits we form are precisely 
the habits we exercise. History must be evaluated on 
the basis of the actual training it provides, without 
assumptions of indirect adjustments to life, formal 
training of powers, or any subtle influence of ideas 
upon action. 

Most educators would agree that history at its best 
should further the development of the child as a 
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whole. We seek to enable him to think, feel and act 
correctly in the presence of features of his everyday 
environment. Few would insist on teaching history 
merely for history’s sake, and most would agree that 
history is taught to develop habits of effectually think- 
ing, feeling and acting with reference to the people, 
objects, laws, practices, institutions, ideals—in a word 
to the important features of our complicated environ- 
ment. While this is often enough admitted by writers 
of history texts, the contents of school books still 
show actually that a unified (almost without excep- 
tion, a chronologically unified) mass of information is 
the chief aim of teaching. No one has yet ventured 
far from the life-line of chronological unity, and those 
who have ventured a few steps seem to do so moving 
backwards with eyes still on the trusty rope. Early 
ventures have been made and the present offering of 
the committee is something of a venture, but in 
chronological order is placed all trust. There have 
been some who believe in learning to swim by swim- 
ming. ‘That chronological order is a good “ safety 
first’ device is admitted, but somehow many people 
relying on it have not learned to swim satisfactorily. 
It has been suggested that we pay less attention to 
the life-line and more attention to the child and the 
pool.’ 

We will expect the child thus to learn to swim by 
actually developing favorable ideas, emotions, and 
muscular co-ordinations while in real water. What- 
ever past experiences may be brought profitably to 
bear upon his learning—his mental, emotional or 
motor reactions—will be welcomed. 

It has been suggested that the point of departure 
in teaching history should be some feature of the pres- 
ent environment—those features which are at the time 
actually faced by the student. History should add its 
bit to supplement the contributions of civics, athletics, 
arithmetic, reading, geography, and all other functions 
in securing the approved reactions of thought, feel- 
ing and action to whatever features of life the child is 
then confronting. Before history can be effectively 
taught, we must appreciate the things with which the 
child is dealing, and the nature of his activities with 
them. 

History should relate to the activities and interests 
of the child at the time. In the first grades, for ex- 
ample, the instinctive equipment of the child is in- 
complete. This is directly reflected in behavior. Ac- 
tivities are largely of an individual sort. Taking 
care of individual property, toys, clothes, books, the 
familiar activities of the home, caring for cat or hat 
or flowers, adjusting to the social conditions of the 
school, buying articles, making change, getting on 
with others at play or work, learning obedience— 
without awareness of the labors for food or shelter, 
or a feeling of social responsibilities, or an interest 
in matters relating to the material or mating instincts, 
or in political or economic forces involved in opera- 
tions of trolleys or milk-wagons, division of labor, re- 
1See E. L. Thorndike, “ Education, a First Book,” 1912. 
David Snedden, School and Society, Vol. 5, p. 271. R. W. 
Hatch, article in this issue. 


ligion, the mayor or alderman, ete. At each stage 
there are great limitations to the capacity for being 
interested in or understanding the content of history. 
One cannot assume the instinctive interests of the 
adult or of the fifth grader. One cannot assume a re- 
action to represented state of affairs from history 
which are essentially different from the interests and 
activities of real life. It is especially necessary to 
appreciate the intellectual limitations. The child of 
seven can barely tell how many fingers he has on both 
hands, or adequately interpret a simple picture, or tie 
a bow knot. He barely knows morning from after- 
noon; has but little sense of orientation in week; can- 
not understand with any significance “‘ a month ago,” 
and can just name the days of the week. Spatial re- 
lations still offer great difficulty for comprehension— 
he can just copy a diamond when looking at it. He 
cannot understand clearly east, west or a mile. Not 
until he is nine can he tell the day of the week, month 
and the year or name the months correctly. At seven 
he can just understand what you mean by “ differ- 
ence’ (the difference between a stone and an egg), 
and not until eight does he understand “ sameness ” 
as applied to two things (“in what way are iron and 
silver alike?”’), and not until twelve can he tell 
wherein wool, cotton and leather are alike. Not until 
eight years can he describe simple forms of approved 
social reasons such as “ What is the thing to do when 
you have broken something which does not belong to 
you?” Not until twelve can he define or illustrate 
abstract words, “pity, revenge, charity, envy, jus- 
tice,’ and not until sixteen can he make any fine dis- 
tinction, e.g., between laziness and idleness, evolu- 
tion and revolution. 

The significance of these facts is that our “ con- 
cepts’ or notions of logical, temporal, spatial and 
abstract relations come after experience with actual 
life and not before it. The child does not exactly un- 
derstand such abstractions as “ pity, charity, justice,” 
until twelve years, but he may do many acts of justice 
and mercy, and feel emotional reactions to needs for 
such acts, at six or seven. Children may read or use 
the words, but effective ideals are built up through ac- 
tivity in real life. Generally speaking, verbal de- 
scriptions of the ways in which swimming was per- 
formed in past times, becomes intelligible, enjoyable 
and applicable to real life, only when the child is 
learning or has learned to swim. 

The teaching of history then must take account of 
limitations in interests, activities and intellectual ca- 
pacities. Our suggestion is that the point of depart- 
ure should be determined by these interests and 
capacities. History should produce whatever it may 
that will assist the child to understand, and to 
properly feel and act in his present activities. The 
teacher of history should find her function in situa- 
tions involving emotions and action. The social rela- 
tions of the schoolroom afford a starting-point. The 
ideals of fairness, honesty, loyalty, obedience, neatness 
are to be built up in the course of passing and collect- 
ing papers, taking care of one’s books, erasers, pen- 
cils, returning borrowed articles, 
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quietly, respecting by silence the right of another to 
recite, respecting by kindly emotions the winning of 
a prize by another, abiding by majority rule, by ac- 
tual experience in case of close votes, just as under- 
standing muscular habits of control, and courage in 
the water are obtained only through trying to swim. 
Situations, within the intellectual capacity and inter- 
ests of children, may be created by the teacher to 
duplicate as nearly as may be the situations that life 
will eventually present. Forms of student group ac- 
tivities, the debating society, groups for play or excur- 
sions or collecting objects, group activities in plan- 
ning a picnic, or a school performance, various forms 
of self-government involving elections, committee 
judgments and the like, afford situations to which his- 
torical data may well be applied. The function of 
history in supplementing reactions to affairs in the 
home or community need not, of course, be neglected. 
In sum, history should be taught to function in the 
development of information, emotions and overt reac- 
tions which we desire the child to exercise in meeting 
the situations which everyday life in and out of school 
will present. In so far as the teaching fails to fall 
within the intellectual, emotional anl actual range of 
the learner, its function will be but slight. 

The customary order of teaching history has been 
that of logical or chronological arrangement. The 
causes of the selection are perhaps two—a_ chrono- 
logical or systematic arrangement probably is the 
most effective framework upon which the data of the 
trained historian can be arranged. ‘To have a frame- 
work of names, data and events is a convenient 
mnemonic system to which new information can be 
most readily tacked. But this does not mean that 
building up such a framework is the most effective 
method of learning in the first place, when it is cer- 
tainly impossible for a child to construct an orderly 
notion of temporal or logical relations. As new data 
for the history scholar are attached to his present 
structure of information, so the new data for the child 
must be related to his fund of information—which is 
not temporal or logical grouping, but rather unsys- 
tematic bits of information about and interest in a few 
hundred childish objects and acts. When one already 
knows the history of the things, laws, and institutions 
of a nation, a forward chronological arrangement of it 
may be most serviceable, but when one knows but a 
few things, rules and institutions of the present, the 
method of building up a knowledge of the past may be 
quite different. 

The chronological order of teaching history may 
have at times been encouraged by the recapitulation 
theory—or cultural epoch theory—of mental growth, 
a doctrine now rather generally discredited in theory, 
but considerably employed in practice. That the 
child is early more interested in the lives, implements 
and institutions of our primitive ancestors, is a notion 
reflected in a chronological arrangement of history. 
Children of seven are as much or more interested in 
automobiles as they are in a primitive cart, in a gun 
as in a bow and arrow, in a street car as in a horse, 
in a toy electric boat as in a canoe. They are more 


interested, likely, in the home dress and work of their 
grandmother’s childhood than they are in their mate- 
rial ancestry removed by one hundred generations. 
What we need to know is—what historical interests 
really are greatest and what ones will most usefully 
assist in present development. 

It may be found that the way of wisdom is to ac- 
cept no general principle of order of arrangement of 
historical data. The reverse chronological order 
(frequently suggested heretofore) is in a measure de- 
fensible. It may be that a forward order is often 
desirable, whereas a reverse order may meet other 
cases more effectively. The suggestion here offered 
is this: We should begin with present interests and 
abilities. We need not employ the same order in all 
cases. We should select, from the past experiences 
of the nation or race, those data which may be brought 
to bear upon the present situation. What we shall 
then have is historical data related to—the kitchen 
range, the piano, the use of money, the street cars, 
eating out of dishes, using pencils and paper, reading 
books, building a kite, having a leader for “ sides’”’ in 
“ dare-base,” obeying the leader, abiding by majority 
rule, saluting the flag, a holiday for Washington’s 
birthday, the Fourth of July, having policemen, put- 
ting men in prison, etc., etc. The history teacher will 
know the child’s thinking, feeling and acting capaci- 
ties and bring the fruits of past experience to nour- 
ish the present development in the projects of actual 
life. 

Projects will, of course, vary with age, local sur- 
roundings and current events, but diligent search will 
provide enough to compose textbooks for the grades, 
including projects of interest to children within one 
country. Much will be left to wise guidance by the 
teacher. What we need is a series of problems or 
projects or real situations.in which history may func- 
tion. We need also the skill and application of ex- 
perts in selecting the historical data, arranging it in 
the best order of presentation, suggesting plans for 
creating a need of history on the part of the student 
to meet the problems and activities of daily life. We 
need the co-operative study of those who best under- 
stand child life concretely, and those who best know 
history, and most of all those who know both. 

[t will doubtless be said that such teaching will be’ 
scattered, uncorrelated; there will be no grasp of his- 
tory as such—it won't be history at all. Perhaps so. 
It may not be history as the history scholar files his 
data, but an object is to train boys and girls to live, 
not merely to recite history. The important matters 
of using historical sources, learning to look up the 
history connected with a present problem, or state of 
affairs, learning to interpret historical data, can be 
thoroughly learned only by actually doing it. More- 
over, training in emotional control, keeping one’s tem- 
per, “light not heat,” arousing healthful enthusiasm 
over current issues, ete., and the development of con- 
duct in conducting debates and discussions, abiding by 
majority rule, are ends to be attained most surely by 
meeting live issues. 

It has been already pointed out that the develop- 
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ment of any meaningful notion of the chronological 
aspects of history is unlikely in the lower grades. 
Dates may be learned, but little notion of time rela- 
tions will be secured. Nor does the schedule of pro- 
cedure suggested by the committee seem favotable to it. 
That the Indians ruled here at some vague past time, 
will be learned in the first grades. ‘The gap between 
that time and the present will not be filled until several 
years later. For the pupils entering the fifth grade, 
something will be known of the United States up to 
1788, something will be known of the present, but the 
interim is a rather meaningless gap. As suggested 
earlier, knowledge of history as a temporal structure 
seems unimportant in the grades. In the upper 
grades, the temporal structure may well serve a pur- 
pose, and can then quickly be secured by systematic 
review in direct chronological order. 

The suggested course of study, embracing chrono- 
logical divisions for each grade, must result in giving 
different treatment to each period. In the third 
grade ‘the fundamental problems’”’ connected with 
the discovery of our continent simply cannot be under- 
stood. ‘The more important religious, economic and 
social questions cannot be considered in the lower 
grades. What the child learns in the fourth grade 
about Englishmen becoming Americans, will be of 
practically no service in interpreting conditions of 
“national activities” in the ninth (even if remem- 
bered) for the reason that the intellectual capacities 
of the fourth grades are inadequate to deal with the 
matters later discussed. 

Should we not take into consideration the large and 
important groups who do not continue school until the 
tenth grade where the “ modern world” is the main 
concern of history teaching? Nearly 50 per cent. of 
the population are unable, because of mental insuffi- 
ciency, to successfully complete the work of the high 
school, as a matter of fact less than 50 per cent. of 
those who begin finish. A certain percentage find 
their limit at different grades. The actual number 
dropping out of course is much greater than the num 
ber who are able mentally to do the work. The 
chronological method is certainly poorly adapted to 
these. It is not urged, of course, that the curriculum 
should be organized in the interests of those who drop 
out, but since they are a considerable body, it should 
be arranged to serve them if it may at no expense 
to the others. 

The course of study now proposed by the commit- 
tee seems to be a good compromise between those who 
will cling to the classic or scholarly function of his- 
tory as a beautifully classified system of facts, and 
the appeal of educators who are more interested in 
training children to live. ‘The course of study report 
frequently declares that the history of primitive life, 
or of early settlements or of United States within cer- 
tain dates will be related to everyday life, but in prac- 
tice the teaching of the facts within a certain chrono- 
logical unit is what will chiefly be secured. What is 
really wanted is training to meet the conditions of 
life and the use of those aspects of man’s past ex- 
perience which are significant, and which will function 
favorably in securing such an adjustment. It will 


not be an easy task to reorganize the presentation of 
historical data in this way, but such a venture is pre- 
eminently “up to” the consideration of a committee 
of national representatives. It is not urged or be- 
lieved that this will mean teaching of less history. In 
all likelihood more history will be learned. There is 
no urge for less direct learning of the memorizing 
type—there may be a demand (what is desired more 
is a felt need) for the mastery of more historical 
facts by direct habituation. The need of learning to 
correctly think, act and feel in the life situations of 
the young citizen is the motive for learning to search, 
or to interpret and to learn historical data. Let us 
not scan the life of the child to discover how a chrono- 
logical system of historical facts can be somehow 
taught, but search the past of man for materia] that 
will serve the present. 


The American Historical Review for April (Vol. XXV, 
No. 3) contains an unusually interesting and valuable col- 
lection of articles, documents and book reviews. An ex- 
tended account is given of the Cleveland meeting of the 
American Historical Lawrence B. l’ackard 
contributes a study showing the origin of the alliance be- 
tween France and Russia. “ The Purchase of Alaska” is 
discussed by Frank A. Golder, who shows that the Russian 
American Company was approaching bankruptcy and was 
anxious to sell out. “The Miners’ Laws of Colorado” are 
described by Thomas M. Marshall. Miss Irene A. Wright 
has edited and translated an importance series of Spanish 
documents relating to the Spanish policy toward Virginia, 
1606-1612. The editor, Doctor Jameson, contributes an ac- 
count of the formation and purpose of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and also an item relating to the im- 
prisonment during the war of Professors Fredericq and 
Pirenne. The reviews of new books possess their usual high 
standards of scholarship. 


Association. 


The annual Raleigh Lecture before the British Academy 
for 1919 was delivered by Viscount Bryce upon the sub- 
ject, “ World History,” and it has recently been published 
by the Oxford University Press (New York). The lecturer 
fittingly took his subject and title from the principal lit- 
erary contribution of Sir Walter Raleigh, for whom the lee- 
tureship has been named. After briefly reviewing early at- 
tempts to write a general history of the world, Viscount 
Bryce suggests a special and definite line which a narrative 
of world history might follow. 
count of the Process and the Forces whereby races, tribes, 
nations, and states have been, or are being, drawn together 
into one common life commensurate with the earth which 
they inhabit. Three 
epochs are noted in the process: The prehistoric period of 
similar habits and ideas; the early historic period in which 
the advance from savagery to civilization has been accom- 


This line “ would be an ac- 


We see the Process almost complete.” 


panied by decided divergences among peoples and races; 
and the recent age, “there is a convergence of interests, a 
closer contact of groups and a greater reciprocal influence 
exercised by each group upon the other. The three great- 
est forces which have brought about the change from one 


” 


epoch to another have been conquest, commerce, and re- 
ligion. 
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Character and Value of Standardized Tests in History’ 


BY EARLE UNDERWOOD RUGG, OAK PARK HIGH SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The quantitative movement in such school subjects 
as spelling, arithmetic, algebra, and handwriting has 
turned attention to the neéd for objective devices in 
the field of history. Complexity of subject-matter 
and differences in teacher-judgment make it desirable 
to construct devices that will enable one to score and 
mark various types of history exercises with more 
precision than is possible under the present examina- 
tion system. ‘The purpose of this article is (1) to 
acquaint the teacher of history with the existing test 
material; (2) to point out in some detail the general 
features of the tests; (3) to describe some of their 
defects; and (4) to discuss the value of the move- 
ment. 

EXISTING TESTS IN THE FIELD. 

At present there are eleven tests that aim to mcas- 
ure some phase of history. With few exceptions they 
have not been well standardized. Those that are 
merely in a tentative state are included, however, to 
indicate the general tendencies of the measuring 
movement in this subject. The writer presents in 
summary form the salient features of the eleven tests 
in the field (see pages 234-285). Only four of the 
authors of the above-mentioned tests have published 
their investigations. 

GENERAL FEATURES, 

A majority of the tests in history have made use 
primarily of facts or information of a historical na- 
ture; the assumption is that the readiness with which 
students answer factual questions is a measure of a 
thing called historical ability. The tests are, from 
the point of view of psychology, purely associational. 
For example, Sackett asks the student to name a wri- 
ter, painter, orator, general, etc., noted in ancient his- 
tory; then again he asks the significance of such 
terms as “ The Battle of Tours,” or “ The Age of 
Pericles.” Bell requires the pupil to give the im- 
portant event occurring in 1861, 1789, 1620, 1492, 
etc., to state such things as the important principle 
of each political party, and to name the great epochs 
or movements in American history. Harlan, Rayner, 
and Starch, in a different type called completion 
tests, demand that the student insert in spaces pur- 
posely left blank the correct responses to certain his- 
torical information. The material in these exercises 
is so arranged that the insertion of responses in these 
blanks forms a historical narrative. Davis has de- 
vised another type different from the two described 
above. He suggests several possible responses and 


1 Paper reported to history section at University of Chi 
cago Conference of Secondary Schools, May, 1919, and to 
social science section at High School Conference of Illinois, 
November, 1919. Reprinted from the School 
XXVII, No. 10, December, 1919. 
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asks the student to underline the answer that he 
deems to be correct; i.e., “ The Mayflower was a hall, 
chapel, hotel, plant, ship.’ In general all of these 
thus far mentioned involve only elementary associa- 
tional facts. 

The tests of Buckingham, Van Wagenan, Barr, 
and Rugg are more complicated, for in these the pupil 
is called upon to react to more intricate mental pro- 
cesses such as thought, reasoning, historical inference, 
and judgment. Buckingham made the first step be- 
yond the testing of facts when he worked out an in- 
vestigation which showed rather a marked correla- 
tion between the ability to think and the ability to re- 
member in history.* To ascertain this he gave a 
series of thought questions of which the following is a 
sample: 

“ For many years after the coming of Columbus, ex- 
plorers wandered about in the forests of the new 
world, and paddled their canoes up and down the 
great rivers without thinking very seriously of coloni- 
zation. What were they thinking about and what 
were they trying to do?” 

Another sample of the thought questions is taken 
from the Van Wagenan, series B. 

“A hundred years ago it took a letter several days 
to go from New York to Boston; to-day it takes only 
a few hours. Why do you think it took letters so 
much longer to go from New York to Boston one hun- 
dred years ago than now?” 


Dr. Van Wagenan has introduced the judgment fac- 
tor by including in his tests a series on “ character 
judgment.” In this type the student’s conception of 
a personage is obtained by quoting a historic passage 
depicting some act of this person and then asking the 
student to underline out of eight or nine suggested 
adjectives three which best describe the character of 
that act. Thus, he quotes the rudeness of Secretary 
Stanton in tearing up a note from President Johnson 
presented by Mrs. Clay, wife of an imprisoned Con- 
federate general. The pupil underscores three of the 
following that best describe Stanton’s action: rude, 
callous, generous, courteous, tactful, cautious, thought- 
ful, sympathetic, insolent, and considerate. Barr in 
his diagnostic tests attempts to measure such things 
as historical comprehension, inference, and construc- 
tive imagination. His plan is similar to Van Wage- 
nan’s in that he quotes a historical passage and asks 
responses in the form of questions. Preliminary re- 
sults indicate the possibility of these diagnostic tests, 
but, as Mr. Barr asserts, the material must be care- 
fully revised and given to a much larger group before 
actual predictions can be made. Similarly, the wri- 
ter has made a preliminary study of historical judg- 
ment. He tested chronological, causal, and critical 


2 School and Society, V (April 14, 1917), 443-48, 
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judgment. A tabulation of the results obtained from 
one hundred and sixteen students in Oak Park High 
School indicates the feasibility of measuring this fac- 
tor. These tests give various classes of events such 
as social, political, and military. ‘The pupil is asked 
to number them 1, 2, 3, ete., in the order in which 
they appear from the point of view of time. Again 
in critical judgment he is asked to mark various types 
of historical books which will indicate the readiness 
with which he can distinguish texts, source accounts, 
biography, etc. Causal judgment seeks to discover 
the ability of the pupil to pick out the response of 
several suggested that relates best to the causative 
element. ‘The problem is to show experimentally 
that history trains the judgment. ‘The tests in this 
group are illustrations of the fact that the tendency 
is to attempt measurement of the more intricate his- 
torical outcomes. Summarizing, then, we find two 
distinct types of tests in the field of history: (1) 
those that make the ability to answer factual ques- 
tions the primary end, and (2) those that are con- 
cerned with the measurement of the higher mental 
processes, namely, thought, reasoning, imagination, 
inference, judgment. 


GENERAL CRITICISMS OF EXISTING TESTS. 


1. Turning to an examination of the results se- 
cured from giving these factual tests in, classroom 
work one finds that pupils do not retain a great deal 
of historical information.* Therefore, the assump- 
tion that the readiness with which pupils answer his- 
torical questions measures historical ability should be, 
at least, qualified. In fact, the writer doubts the val- 
idity of the assumption because of its primary em- 
phasis upon mere memory.‘ The dominant aim 
should be not to memorize historical content, but to 
give the child as wide an experience with the world as 
possible. Doctor Bobbitt in his book on “ The Cur 
riculum ” points out that we must not hold the child 
for detailed facts. He urges that the child be per 
mitted to absorb through wide reading as varied and 
vicarious an experience as is possible to obtain. Doc- 
tor Horn, another curriculum maker, corroborates this 
point of view in support of the theory of social util 
ity. This is his criterion on which to construct the 
course of study. It means that the course must be 
devised to meet the needs of the child, cither in future 
school life or as an adult. Considered from this as- 
pect, much of the content included in the factual tests 
is obsolete. This standard of social utility would also 
cast doubt upon the validity of a theory where facts 
are held to be the chief end. Even more eonclusive 
are the actual experimental investigations reported by 
some of the authors of these tests. Thus, Bell found 
that 668 high school pupils retained only 88 per cent. 
of the historical information called for in his test. 


* This assertion is made after the following testa were 
tried out in my own classes in the Oak Park High School— 
Bell, Sackett, Starch, Harlan, and Davia. 


4G. C. Myers, “ Delayed Recall in History,” Journal of 
Bducational Paychology, VIIT (May, 1917), 275. 


Five hundred and fifty pupils in the three upper 
grades of the elementary school could answer only 
16 per cent. of the same set of questions. It should 
be noted, however, that detailed facts, such as those 
found in the tests discussed, are not in themselves of 
value. ‘These facts must be the means of arriving at 
an understanding of the structure of society. Advo- 
cates of the social studies to-day desire that the child 
obtain an appreciation and understanding of his en- 
vironment. ‘They demand that the world be made so- 
cially intelligible to him. Historical facts should be 
but the media of arriving at this end. 


2. Many of the tests are faulty because they do not 
embrace content vital to the course of study. Some 
of these authors have shown unfamiliarity with the 
recent tendencies in this field in that they have in- 
cluded content that is not taught at present. Progres- 
sive teachers are agreed that the present must be 
stressed to a far higher degree than it has been in past 
years. Thus ancient history as a required subject ap- 
pears to be doomed.® Moreover, the tendency is now 
that the child should not be held for the detailed facts 
in a text. Hence, details such as are found in the 
above tests should be omitted. Such questions as, 
Who was Mithridates? What was the date of the in- 
vasion of the Saracens into Spain? or When was the 
New Haven colony founded? are isolated facts that 
fail to aid the child in understanding modern society. 

However, to be constructive in respect to vital con 
tent we must ask, What historical material is vital to 
the course of study? and What shall be our criterion 
for determining its value? First, content is vital to 
the course of study that gives the child an apprecia 
tion of the structure of modern society. This does 
not mean that all history must be necessarily recent. 
An appreciation of this age is obtained partly from 
a study of the development of things in the past. One 
must become conscious of the evolution of civiliza 
tion—that society is an organism and is growing. 
But content to be included must have definite relation 
ship to things of the present time. Secondly, our eri 
terion should be the social needs of the child either 
in school or as an adult. The course should represent 
the most important of the needs of the community se 
lected from the habits, ideals, skills, information, ete., 
found by an analysis of the community." The im- 
portance, frequency of occurrence, or the cruciality 
of such needs will determine largely what material is 
desirable. For example, an analysis of political 
platforms of parties has brought to light recurring 
problems such as the tariff, finance, interstate com 
merce, and immigration, Certainly these must be 


6 See report of the Committee on History and Edueation 
for Citizenship, Hisrortcar OurtooKx, May and June, 1919. 
This committee recommends four years of social studies, two 
of which shall be history. In the tenth year modern his 
tory shall be given, at least one semester of which shall be 
from 1789 to date. The other year shall be American his 
tory in ita broader sense, to come in the eleventh year. 

* The writer is indebted to Professor Horn for this theory 
of social utility. 
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known in order that the child understand things about 
him to-day. On the other hand, knowledge of how 
to restore respiration in case of drowning is an exam- 
ple of including content on the basis of cruciality. 
Future tests are concerned with this problem because 
such exercises must measure content that is of funda- 
mental importance to the child. 

3. A majority of the exercises do not test the basic 
aims or outcomes of history. ‘True it is that we have 
not as yet shown experimentally what are valid aims. 
Tabulation of some sixty books, articles, and courses 
of study, as well as two question blank investigations 
which discuss aims of the subject, may be grouped as 
follows: (1) facts; (2) training for citizenship; (8) 
training certain powers such as imagination and 
judgment; (4) inculeating within the child a sense of 
patriotism; (5) broadening the pupil's point of view; 
(6) training in seeing causal relationship. More- 
over, training in sound habits of study should be in- 
cluded. It is obvious that these are opinions which in 
some instances could called aims of the other 
school subjects. ‘They are indicative of what history 
teachers have in mind as objectives. The writer ac- 
cepts them tentatively as the basis of tangible out- 
comes—at least, until we can prove them. We must, 
however, have objective evidence on the questions 
whether history does train the judgment, whether it 
creates sound habits of study, and whether it broadens 
one’s point of view. It is also his conviction that in 
presenting various phases of the course one must keep 
constantly in mind some particular aim or purpose. 
Only in this way can one tell with any degree of ac- 
curacy what results are being achieved. 


The entire 

Construction of 
for each aim is 
the only objective means of ascertaining exactly how 


methodology hinges on this point. 
standardized tests——-examinations 
many of the above or of other asserted aims are prac 
ticable. It seems that few of the writers of the tests 
under review of fundamental 
problem. We have seen that several are built upon 
the assumption that ability to answer historical in 
formation portrays historical ability. I have already 
commented upon the invalidity of this theory. Also 
it has been pointed out that several have attempted to 
measure other outeomes aside from facts. The prob 
lem before those interested in the testing movement 


were conscious this 


in this field is to demonstrate what are the objectives 
of Then quantitative 
evidence we should aim 


historical instruction,’ will 


prove to us what to do in 
teaching this subject. 

t. Another defect of these exercises is that a ma 
jority of them include historical material covering 
the entire course, i.e., in American history from 1492 
to the present. This makes the administration of the 
tests before the end of the school year impossible. 


Doctor Davis has sought to remedy this trouble by 


71t should be noted that moat of these investigations re 
ported are given in such technical language that they «are 
beyond the grasp of the history teacher not trained in sta 
tistical interpretation, 
tions should be reported in simple language 


On the contrary, these investiga 


using material only on one 
colonial period. It seems to me that this is very fun- 
damental. All testing to be valuable must be done 
at the crucial time. ‘The teacher is concerned week 
by week, month by month, with the fact of how much 
of the course is grasped by the students. In fact, 
examinations are usually drawn up to test comprehen- 
sion of a given epoch or movement. Periodic tests 
are but examinations that are standardized; hence the 
desirability of obtaining objective evidence as to the 
degree that a given period is understood. This plan 
is preferable because one must mark the pupils for 
home reports periodically, and because it aids in de- 
termining pupil and class difficulties. Of course, one 
must also devise a test covering the entire course. 
This latter is essential for the final review. 


period. He takes the 


5. Most of these exercises discussed here are so 
brief from the point of view of content that where 
available or known to the teacher of history for any 
length of time it would be almost inevitable that such 
material would be stressed in, presenting the work day 
by day. It is obvious that results obtained in this 
manner would be valueless, ‘To forestall this possi- 
bility each test must be designed so that it will in- 
clude several sheets of material. For example, they 
can be labelled series A, B, C, ete. Question 1 on 
series A can be made to compare in type and in diffi- 
culty with question 1 on the other series. Similarly 
each succeeding question will involve material of the 
same degree of difficulty, series by series. Such a 
plan will make the exercise a test of ability, not an 
“ exhibition ” performance. 


6. Several of the exercises under review may be 
criticized from the point of view of organization. 
This fault is particularly evident in the completion 
tests. They, in the main, are concerned merely with 
whether the pupil can insert battles, dates, events, 
personages, and place locations in the blank spaces 
provided. In short, they stress facts as ends in 
themselves, but we have pointed out that facts should 
be used as means to an end. Moreover, in the com- 
pletion exercises guess-work is likely to creep in. 
[’xperimental investigation shows that students make 
a low percentage of correct associations with histori- 
cal material involving time sequence and place loca- 
tion. Where these elements are mixed in with per- 
sonages, political events, ete., the student cannot dis- 
tinguish the type of response desired. Hence, it is 
essential that the organization as to type of answer 
required be clear-cut. For example, the blanks in- 
volving time sequence should be marked off distinctly 
from those involving battles, place location, political 
events, and social movements, One can still retain 
the narrative form for the test, but its organization is 
more easily grasped by the pupil by following the 
suggested plan, 

7. These exercises have not been scored or graded 
in such a way that they comprise an accurate guide 
in marking the papers of the teacher of history, Her 
time is limited, and if she is to be urged to use such 
tests, the problem of scoring must be made simple and 
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SUMMARY SHEET 
NAME TITLE WHERE REPORTED TYPE 
By Meee, Te, Wi. .nc ncvccess. “A Scale in Ancient History” Journal of Educational Psy- Informational 
chology, VIII (May, 1917), 
; 284 ff. 
2. Bell, J. C., and “A Study of Attainments of Journal of Educational Psy- Informational 
McCullum, D. F. ....... Pupils in United States His- chology, VIII (May, 1917), 
tory” 257 ff. 
OSES: CR Tests for Information in Amer- Write author, University of Informational 
ican History (Series A) Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- Completion 
nesota. 
SG De bbe eertecessen American History Test Write author, University of Informational 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Completion 
5. Buckingham, B. R. ....... “Correlation Between Ability School and Society, V (April Thought 


to Think and Ability to Re- 
member ” 


I awe cede eens Tests in United States History 
—Uolonial Period 

7. Van Wagenan, M. J. ...... Scales in United States His- 
tory 

S Mayuee, W. BH. ...ssecees American History Test 


. Barnard, A. F. 


Test in Roman History 


ON a eee Diagnostic Tests in United 
States History 

JS 4 8 eee Tests for Historical Judgment 

accurate. We know from various investigations that 


14, 1917), 443-48. 


Write author, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Write Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 


Write Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Write author, University High 
School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Lllinois. 

Write author, at 19 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Lllinois. 


Write author, Oak Park High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


value of each question is known 


Informational— 
Colonial Period 


Informational 
Thought 
Character judgment 


Informational 
Completion 


Informational 
Completion 


Informational 
Thought 
Reasoning 
Judgment 


Judgment 


and is printed along 





teachers vary widely on the question of grading 
papers accurately. These studies have shown how 
difficult it is for even the conscientious teacher to 
mark accurately. Particularly is it hard to do in the 
complex subjects like history where judgment is in- 
tricate and opinion almost bound to creep in. Fa- 
miliarity with the theoretical distribution of pupil 
abilities according to the normal curve, or even the 
use of the best papers in the class as samples, will 
not enable one to determine exactly whether question 
1 should receive the same percentage as succeeding 
questions. In fact, the probability is that some ques- 
tions are much harder than others. Therefore, to 
grade with precision the teacher needs to know that 
a question is worth, three, five, or eight points be- 
cause several hundreds or even thousands of pupils 
have answered it with that average in the past. It 
has been demonstrated in other school subjects that 
standardized tests can be constructed so that the 


beside the question. 

On straight information questions it is relatively 
easy to assign scores or marks. However, with the 
more intricate questions where opinion and evidence 
on the point disagree, the response is infinitely more 
complicated. Here the score is likely to be only ap- 
proximately accurate. For example, one would ob- 
tain many varying opinions from a class on the ques- 
tion, Why did the English colonial policy succeed 
while that of the French failed? where one merely 
asked for a brief written answer. The problem of 
ascertaining which of these answers is true is colored 
by many considerations. Most important of all is the 
problem of scoring various anwers, assigning to each 
its proper credit. Therefore, I sought to avoid this 
difficulty in testing causal judgment by making a posi- 
tive statement as to the causative element and then 
suggesting several responses indicative of possible 
effects. It should be noted that each of the ques- 
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KIND OF QUESTIONS 


1. Men-events, dates, battles, persons, 
map locations. 


2. Date-events, men-events, historical 
terms, political parties, division of his- 
tory map study. 


3. Personages, historical terms, events, 
places, hypothetical conclusions, causes 
and results. 


4. Sixty-nine blanks into which pupils 
insert information similar to above. 


5. Memory questions used only to meas- 
ure ability in history. Can develop ra- 
tional memory demanding reasoning. 


6. Pupil underlines correct answer of 
several suggested on fifty questions on 
colonial period. 


7. Thirty-two sheets on these three 
types. Quotes a history passage and then 
asks questions. 


8. Material similar in organization to 
Starch test. 3ased upon  SBagley’s 
analysis of elementary histories. 

9. Detailed facts upon one period of 
Roman history. 


10. Test for historical inference, selec- 
tion of facts, causal relationships, imagi- 
nation. Quotations and answers. 


11. Involves judgment of chronology, 
cause and effect, and ability to distin- 
guish historical material. 


tions had been scored by the pupils in a preliminary 


way to determine relative difficulty. 


rangement outlined above, the pupil was asked to 
answer that he deemed showed the best 


check the 
causal relationship. 
The 
French policy failed because 
1. The English better 
French. 


For example: 


were 


2. The climate in the English colonies was better. 
8. The natural resources were more suitable. 
4. The English pursued a policy of permanent set- 


tlement. 


5. The English government at home was better. 

This checking plan of grading the more complex 
outcomes possesses value because it excludes varying 
responses difficult to grade correctly, and because it 
is possible to tabulate the answers more quickly and 
Such tabulation diagnoses 


accurately. 
class difficulties. 


English colonial policy succeeded while the 


farmers 


It is, then, by using the above- 
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GENERAL COMMENT 


Not so valuable because it deals with content fast disappearing from required 
courses. Reported in too technical a manner. 


Most valuable of existing tests on old chronological history which has as its 
end salient facts of the traditional course. Good review work at the end of 
the year in the want of standardized exercises period by period. Should in- 
clude more material in series form. 


Probably the best of the completion type. 
tent should be omitted. 
ing author. 


Organization clearer; some con- 
Results unpublished though test is available by writ- 


Elementary content; rather poorly organized. Possesses value in that there 
are several series, precluding possible “boning up” for test. Investigation 
unpublished; tests may be obtained from author. 


Elementary facts given in New York and Madison, Wisconsin, to prove rela- 
tionship of ability te think and to remember in history. First to make use 
of thought. Results show rather marked correlation. 


Also is working on reading problem in relation to history. Important. Ex- 
cellent in that it makes possible review on one period. Based upon Bagley’s 
investigation of elementary history. Attempts to standardize questions. Still 
in preliminary stages. 
Most elaborate investigation; Ph.D. thesis, Columbia. 
eral thousand children tabulated. 
of judgment. 

their wide use. 


Performances of sev- 
Tests available for use. First to make use 
Possible objection of expense of so much material preventing 


Question here based upon Bagley’s investigation of school histories. 


Test 
available. Could find no report of an investigation by the author. 


2reliminary test on one period of ancient history. 
dency is away from ancient history. 
such details. 


Not valuable because ten- 
It is doubtful if books used now include 
Not at all standardized. Used by author in his classes. 
Very preliminary tests on 125 University of Chicago High School students to 
diaynose variously asserted historical abilities. Merely shows possibility of 
measuring some of the more complex outcomes. Author revising them. 


Very preliminary tests for historical judgment given by writer to 116 Seniors 
in Oak Park High School. Results of the preliminary tests indicate that it is 
possible to test judgment. ‘Tests will be carefully revised and given thorough 
tryout next spring. Writer intends to standardize questions so that per- 
centages may be assigned each question. 


mentioned plan that the teacher will secure exact 
standards for grading papers. Moreover, she will 
be enabled to mark the papers more easily and in 
far less time than under the present system, thus cut- 
ting down the rather arduous paper work. 


With 


the ar-— 


VALUE OF THE TESTING MOVEMENT IN HISTORY. 


than the In closing, the writer wishes to stress the value of 


these standardized exercises in the field of history. 
One must admit that there are obvious limitations to 
their use. Moreover, there will be many who say 
that we cannot measure such complex processes as 
those found in the study of history. However, it 1s 
the conviction of the writer that our judgmeni and 
grading of pupil reaction will, at least, be refined 
through the use of these tests. They are valuable, 
first, to check the basic aims and outcomes of this 
branch of the social sciences. It has been my con- 
tention throughout this article that a final statement 
of aims and outcomes will not be established until ex- 


pupil and 
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perimental evidence proves the temporary statement 
practicable. The wide disagreement, together with 
the vague commonplaces found in the articles on aims 
and outcomes of history, indicates that there is no 
real evidence yet to point to what the history teacher 
should strive to do or what the pupil should strive to 
attain. However, no teacher ought to be permitted to 
go through a course without being forced constantly 
to ponder at least, on such questions: Why shouid this 
subject be taught? Of what use is this bit of con- 
tent? Does it function in the needs of the pupils? 
By what means can I discover whether it is of value? 
Attempts to answer these questions will unearth 
shortcomings and deficiencies. ‘Then will the critical 
teacher seek some means to eliminate them. Tests 
will be found to be objective devices to check up valid 
aims and outcomes. 

A second use of these devices is the improvement 
that they will bring to classroom instruction. As 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, attention to 
shortcomings tends to cause their removal. But the 
mere realization that something is wrong, for exam- 
ple, that the pupils fail to grasp time sequence, is of 
no consequence unless the teacher has some objective 
means which will reveal these defects clearly. A 
tabulation of the performances of a class that has 
taken the test will show not only individual but also 
class difficulties.* It was by the method outlined in 
the footnote that the writer ascertained just what 
points in the tests under review in this article were 
hardest. It was shown that the classes had no clear 
conception of time sequence and of place geography. 
Knowing this, my classroom instruction was changed 
so that these points would receive especial attention. 
Moreover, it enabled me to diagnose the points of 
difficulty of the individual pupil. The work of the 
teacher should consist largely in showing students 
how to study. Still experiments in supervised study 
have demonstrated that many teachers fail in this 
part of their work. The reason commonly assigned 
is that the teacher, presumed to know correct habits 
of study, cannot introspect to the extent of being able 
to tell others how she herself studies. There are 
those, also, who cannot do it because they themselves 
have poor study habits. Trite phrases such as 
“ fails to grasp subject” or “ works irregularly ” on 
report cards are of no value to the supervisor, prin- 
cipal, parent, or even the pupil himself in helping 
any plan that any of the above may wish to use in 
solving this fault. But to state clearly and in some 
detail concrete things to do as means of grasping a 
subject will help to eliminate the above phrases. 
Showing pupils how to study is the primary function 
of the teacher. Therefore, she should not be content 
until she has at her command every method, bit of 
technique, tool, and device that will enable her to 


* By using cross-section paper one may tabulate results of 
a test quickly and accurately. Write student’s name on 
horizontal lines at left of paper, the question at top, verti- 
eally. This will enable one to tell what an individual pupil 
has accomplished and also will reveal class difficulties. 


teach students how to study. Standardized history 
tests or examinations have their place in this connec- 
tion. 


To summarize their value, tests in the field of his- 
tory will improve classroom instruction because they 
can be given and scored easily; they are objective, 
being based upon the performances of enough pupils 
to enable one to foretell the percentage of correct an- 
swers to each question; they reveal class and indi- 
vidual differences, not only aiding in shaping the re- 
view work to some definite end, but also being of ser- 
vice in showing pupils how to study. Moreover, 
when designed on the principle of social utility—i.e., 
to include only content which is of proved social 
worth to the child—they will tend to organize the 
course of study around the essential experiences. 


SUMMARY. 


This article has attempted to present considera- 
tions concerning (1) the existing tests in the field of 
history; (2) general criticisms of them; and (3) their 
value to the lay teacher of history. Such exercises 
are but a start toward the solution of the problem, 
for they are not well standardized as yet, nor are 
they organized around the vital content of the course. 
However, they are of value in that they point the way 
by showing us the method of attacking the problem 
and by indicating that such devices possess utility to 
the progressive teachers of history because such ex- 
ercises enable one to test the aims and outcomes of 
this subject, and because they will aid in improving 
classroom instruction in the manner outlined above. 





MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 


The annual spring meeting of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland was held at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., May 7-8, 1920. 


At the evening session, May 7, Prof. D. W. Johnson, of 
Columbia University, gave a lecture, illustrated with lan- 
tern slides, on “ Territorial Problems of the Paris Peace 
Conference.” Doctor Johnson was Chief of Division of 
Boundary Geography of the American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace. His lecture was exceedingly interesting and 
informing. A full abstract of it, to be printed in the 1920 
Proceedings of the Association, will be a valuable contri- 
bution to historical knowledge. 


At the morning session, May 8, the tupie for discussion 
was “The Reorganization of History Teaching in the 
Schools.” The discussion was opened by Dr. D. C. Knowl- 
ton, president of the association, and Dr. C. A. Coulomb, 
of the Philadelphia city schools. A general discussion en- 
sued, with enough difference of opinion to indicate a lively 
interest in the subject. 


The association was most hospitably entertained by 
Lafayette College, and more members than usual were pres- 
ent to enjoy the hospitality. 


At the business meeting Dean Albert K. Heckel, of 
Lafayette College, was elected president of the association 
for the coming year. The new secretary-treasurer is Miss 
Nellie P. Ferry, 4818 Warrington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PROJECT-PROBLEM AS A METHOD 
FOR TEACHING HISTORY. 


BY R. W. HATCH, INSTRUCTOR IN CITIZENSHIP, HORACE MANN 
SCHOOL AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The report of the Committee on History and Edu- 
cation for Citizenship is reaching its final form. Be- 
fore it becomes static, however, it may not be out of 
place to make certain observations which deal with 
the problem of method, rather than of content. 


As a teacher of history for many years I have come 
to feel with increasing force that history is not doing 
for our pupils what the Committee of Seven said his- 
tory should do. lor instance, we read in that report 
under the caption of “ Training for Citizenship,’ the 
following as objectives of history: “ It is true that 
any subject which aids the pupil to think correctly, to 
be accurate and painstaking, which awakens his inter- 
est in books and gives him resources within himself, 
in reality fits him for good and useful citizenship.” 
“History cultivates the judgment by leading the 
pupil to see the relation between cause and effect.” 
“The power of gathering information is important, 
. . . but the power of using information is of greater 
importance.” ‘A no less important result of history 
study is the training which pupils receive in the han- 
dling of books.” “ History is also helpful in develop- 
ing the scientific habit of thought.” ‘‘ The thoughtful 
teacher of experience will say that these prime re- 
quisites of wholesome education may in some measure 
be cultivated; and that when opportunity for com- 
parative work is given in the later years, historical- 
mindedness may be so developed as materially to ia- 
fluence the character and habits of the pupil.” 

“The thoughtful teacher of experience will say,” 
in fact, is saying, that these objectives, splendid in 
themselves in training citizens, are not realized from 
the study of history as it is generally taught in our 
high schools to-day. Doctor Tuell raises this very 
question in the opening words of the preface to her 
helpful and forward-looking book, “The Study cf 
Nations.” * ‘‘ History in the schools has recently 
been put on the defensive, challenged as a failure in 


1“ The Study of Nations: An Experiment in Social Edu- 
cation.” Harriet EB. Tuell, Ph.D., Head of Department of 
History, Somerville High School, Massachusetts. River- 
side Educational Monographs. 


Danie, C. Know ton, Vice-Chairman 
Laurence C, Srapres, Executive Secretary, 


3421 Lowell Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


its civic functions. Its established theory in the 
minds of its critics crumbles for lack of definite so- 
cial purpose.” 

In the tenth year of the proposed course of the Com- 
mittee we find: “The Modern World: World history 
since the middle of the seventeenth century with em- 
phasis upon political, social and economic develop- 
ment, showing progress toward world democracy.” It 
is in connection with this course that I wish to speak 
of an experiment in history teaching that we have been 
trying out at the Horace Mann School for Girls for 
the past year. It is a course in modern European his- 
tory; and the class is in the last year of the Junior 
High School. We have taken as our objectives the citi- 
zenship concomitants of the Committee of Seven, as 
listed above, and our general method from John 
Dewey: “ The true starting point of history is always 
some present-day situation.” Realizing that if this 
method were followed the class would not have the 
customary chart and guide in the form of the chrono- 
logically arranged text, the instructor lined out at the 
start for his own guidance the main forees at work 
during the period he was developing. It was his hope 
to leave definite impressions of these forces, which he 
listed in his record book as follows: (1) The Industrial 
Revolution, (2) The Growth of Nationalism, (3) The 
Expansion of Europe, (4) The March of Democracy, 
(5) The New Europe. First came a quick review of 
the leading events of the eighteenth century, and these 
with dates were arranged in a chronological bird’s-eye 
view chart, reserving space, for the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to be filled in as the work pro- 
gressed. A civic note-book was kept by each member 
of the class, and this became the seed-bed of many of 
our projects. A special shelf was reserved for us in 
the library, and, in addition to these reference books, 
the class took the little paper, Current Events, and 
used freely newspapers, weeklies, magazines, and sev- 
eral of the standard general reference works and en- 
cyclopedias. Early in the year we organized in a 
democratic manner with chairman, secretary and ac- 
tivities committees determined by our needs. Then 
we pictured Europe as it was after the Congress of 
Vienna, and each student prepared a colored map of 
Europe in 1815. 


With this as background we were ready to “ hop 
off.” The special method determined upon by the in- 
structor was the problem-project, as advocated by Dr. 
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Kilpatrick.* Now the project theory is still more or 
_Jess in the ideal or theoretical stage, and it is not my 
contention that we live up to all its requirements or 
possibilities. We tried, however, in each case to get 
as large an amount of the essential four steps— 
“ purposing, planning, execution and judgment ’’—as 
possible into each project, and the more we succeeded 
in doing this the better were our results.” 

The initial project required considerable “ setting 
of the scenery” on the part of the instructor, but the 
one finally determined upon was this: “ The progress 
of labor and how it affects us to-day.”” This is as the 
class worded it. ‘They gave as their reasons for their 
particular selection their desire to ““ understand some- 
thing of the causes of the dispute between labor and 
capital;”’ “the meaning of certain terms which they 
heard or came across in their reading,” e.g., “ collec- 
tive bargaining,’ ‘“‘open-shop,” “injunction,” 
“I. W. W.,” “ Bolshevism,” etc., their natural desire 
to “comprehend the conversation at home,’ and to 
“understand the significance of the cartoons they saw 
in the newspapers and weeklies.” 

Their civic notebooks swelled with clippings on the 
labor problem; there was much open discussion in 
class; a cartoon was brought in each day, its signifi- 
cance explained and placed in the “ Cartoon Corner.” 
The teacher was surprised many times at their grasp 
of some of the points at issue, e.g., causes of the 
break-up of the industrial conference at Washington. 
On almost any day eight or ten different sources, other 
than the text, were resorted to by the class as a whole. 

To be sure, this took time. I see by my record that 
we began this project on October 10 and finished it 
November 14. At the end of the work a committee 
was duly appointed to organize, in summary form, the 
material gathered in building up the project. This 
was mimeographed and each student was given a copy 
for her notebook. They called this their “ irreduci- 
ble minimum.” 

The next project entered an entirely different field, 
and one instructor approached with certain trem- 
blings of spirit: ““Why is Ireland demanding Home 
Rule?” We had hardly started out when someone 
observed that many people in Ireland didn’t want 
_Home Rule. So they reworded their project, a false 
plan, you see, and started in once more. We had not 
gone far when my fears were justified. Feeling ran 
high with some of the pupils and comments were made 
on both sides of the question in no uncertain tones—a 
real social situation. After one of these outbursts the 
instructor at the next meeting of the class took the oc- 
casion to read Franklin’s plea for harmony at the 
Constitutional Convention. He made no comment or 
“ preachment,” but there was no question of its direct 
application. “ Light, not heat,” was placed upon our 
“Watch this spot!” board. The class rallied to the 
ideal; the social disapproval of the group was mani- 
fest whenever anyone broke out after that, and when 
we came to the end of the project they wished to carry 


2“The Project Method.” Dr. Wm. H. 
Teachers’ College Record, September, 1918. 


Kilpatrick. 


it further with a good debate. Throughout the de- 
veloping of this project the teacher had in mind other 
things than fact content. He was after tolerance, 
courteous tone of voice, balanced judgment, and open- 
mindedness with convictions based on facts. One an- 
swer to his question began with this naive confession: 
“Although I am of Scotch-Presbyterian descent and 
naturally feel with the people of Ulster, | am never- 
theless in favor of independence for Ireland.” We 
finished this project just before the holidays. Dur- 
ing these two weeks of vacation came the presentation 
of Lloyd-George’s plan of Home Rule, and the attack 
on Lord French. When the class re-assembled I in- 
quired how many had read anything on Ireland dur- 
ing the holidays. ‘Thirty out of forty said they had 
done so; and twenty-six reported that on their own 
initiative- they had cut out clippings for their civic 
notebooks. My Scotch-Presbyterian came to me at 
the end of the recitation and confided that in the light 
of the events of these two weeks she had changed her 
mind and was now a “ Home Ruler.” I did not find 
out whether this change was caused by “ light” or 
** heat.” 

To show how the study of current events plus the 
notebooks form a _ seed-bed for future promising 
projects, I give the following: When the Prince of 
Wales visited New York the girls became quite inter- 
ested, and many got glimpses of the “ prince char- 
mant.” I picked up the trail of the prince in their 
civic notebooks, and, biding my time, one day dropped 
this question: ““ Why did so many of you wish to keep 
the picture of this young fellow?” ‘‘ Why, he is the 
Prince of Wales!”” “ What of it?” “ That means 
he is going to be King of England some day.” “Is 
that so very important?” “ If course, he will have a 
lot of power and live in royal state.’””’ “‘ How much 
power will he have?” ‘The chorus, not quite so con- 
fident, “Oh, a lot.” “As much as our President? ” 
Chorus mixed and uncertain. And so they were led 
into deep water where they had to swim for it. There 
was an immediate desire to find out how much power 
the King of England actually has to-day. This led in 
its turn to a contrast with the President of the United 
States, and eventually that discussion led to a point 
by point comparison of the governments of the two 
countries. A large comparative chart, 15 x 30 inches, 
was drawn up by each member, and when the French 
elections came off a study of the French government 
was in order, and that in its turn was added to the 
chart. On a recent examination of these charts I 
found that several countries, e.g., Japan, Switzerland, 
Brazil, Spain, Italy, had been added to the others out 
of their own initiative. 

Other projects which the class have worked out this 
year are: “‘ What are the causes underlying the unrest 
in Russia?” ‘‘ How was Switzerland able to main- 
tain her neutrality during the world war?” In this 
last project a most interesting and natural discussion 
arose over the Swiss compulsory military system. 
Would it not be a good plan for the United States to 
adopt such a system? ‘The class was fairly evenly 
divided, so each wing chose two champions, and the 
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debating committee has arranged a meeting for the 
near future. 

One day while the Switzerland project was under 
ciscussion a visitor remarked at the end of the hour: 
“T came in a little late, and although I have listened 
intently for nearly forty minutes I do not know now 
whether this is a class in geography, history or 
civics.” I could not help him out much in giving him 
the proper label, perchance “ Social Science ’’ would 
cover it, but asked in my turn if the project could be 
answered without some study of the geography, his- 
tory and government of Switzerland. At least we 
felt that they were all grist to our mill; and this 
points out, by the way, a perfectly natural and not a 
dragged-in correlation. 

Other worth-while projects have already been pro- 
posed by the class, and we expect to take them up be- 
fore the end of the year—e.g., 

1. How did France become a Republic? 

2. How did England become a_ Constitutional 
Monarchy? 

3. How did Italy become something more than “a 
geographical expression? ” 

4. Why is Japan one of the five leading nations of 
the League? 

5. Is Canada a self-governing state? 

6. Why is Poland demanding the “ ancient rights 
end privileges?” 

Many such pertinent questions as the above which 
bear directly upon the social, political and economic 
phases of modern life, rise very naturally to the lips 
of pupils awake to present-day conditions. It is one 
of the chief duties of the teacher to stimulate those 
natural interests and then guide them intelligently. 
To be sure the teacher himself should understand very 
definitely what he is aiming at and where he is going. 
He should have so charted the course that at the 
end of the year’s work the class would have “ covered 
essentials,” although in no page by page fashion. 

Some will criticise such teaching as this by saying 
it is a “hit or miss” method; there will be “ chrono- 
logical confusion,” and “ no semblance of order in the 
assembling of historical data.’ At this point let me 
quote from an article which appeared in the [History 
Teacher’s Magazine for November, 1914, on “ The 
Teaching of History in Secondary Schools,” by Dr. 
David Snedden, now of Teachers’ College: “ The time 
has arrived, I am convinced, when all persons inter- 
ested, on the one hand, in the better teaching of his- 
tory, and on the other hand, in the better preparation 
for citizenship and the promotion of a common cul- 
ture, shall face, in the light of modern knowledge the 
question of valid aims and methods in the teaching of 
this important subject. We shall, if necessary, fore- 
go any particular organization of the materials of our 
subject which seems to be inherent in it—for example, 
the chronological order in history.” 

Doctor Thorndike, speaking of the “ logical versus 
the psychological” in history teaching, says: “ It has, 
indeed, seemed indubitable to teachers as well as 
writers of textbooks that the student should begin 
where the country began. But what has seemed so 


sure is very questionable. The pupil actually begins 
with knowledge of the present condition of his own 
environment plus a variable and chaotic acquaintance 
through talk and books, with facts located vaguely im 
other places and earlier times. Perhaps the story of 
the voyage of the parents of some pupils in the class 
should precede that of the voyage of Columbus.” 

“Chronological confusion” and “ disordered his- 
torical data’ come soon enough to the best pupils of 
the best regulated classes taught in the old formal 
method, witness the position of history at the bottom 
of the list in the College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions. Moreover, the chronological chart, referred to 
above, was devised to so arrange leading events and 
great movements that their proper relationship would 
be seen, just as the mosaic, built up piece by piece 
brings out at the end the completed figure. 

It is also the opinion of educators that on the basis 
of “information” or “ fact content,” the sum total 
will be as great under this method, and will be so de- 
veloped and assimilated as to be more ready for use 
and consequently better retained in memory. The 
summaries or “ irreducible minimum” built up at the 
end of each project prevents the informational mate- 
rial from becoming scattered. 

In order to hold the class to a definite purpose they 
were -told at the beginning of the course that at the 
end of the year their principal, Dr. Henry C. Pear- 
son, who has made in this connection several valuable 
suggestions, would set the examination covering the 
entire period from 1815 to the present. The instruc- 
tor will have no hand in drawing up these questions. 
Doctor Pearson has been particularly interested in the 
“‘concomitants ” that are incidental to the work. He 
is planning to adopt the project method next year 
with a group in his Senior High School who will take 
up the social and economic problems which confront 
our American democracy to-day. 

Others object to this method on the grounds that it 
takes a great deal of time both in class and in pre- 
paration on the part of the teacher. Both these state- 
ments are undoubtedly true. The experiment has 
shown, however, that as the work progresses the class 
comes to work more speedily. They grow more ac- 
customed in using their historical tools; and we find 
out quite frequently how a tool used in solving one 
project is employed again in helping to fashion others. 
For example, they understood the meaning of the term 
“economic boycott”’ in their study of the League of 
Nations, because they had used that term in the proj- 
ect on the progress of labor. It was a very interest- 
ing thing to note their adaptability ‘in using these 
cross-reference tools. 

Others are skeptical about the use of such a method 
as this with the “average public school pupil.” I 
have taught in public schools for fifteen years, and 
have no fears on this particular point. The fact that 
in our cosmopolitan high schools the pupil body comes 
in contact more directly with a greater variety of out- 
side interests would be a distinct advantage. The 
fact that such a method would necessitate adequately 
trained teachers is not a valid argument against the 
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method itself. This is an old complaint, and a real 
one, and our administrators are faced to-day, as never 
before, with the problem of securing properly trained 
teachers in the social studies field. Professor Parker 
make the statement that it will take four years of 
training in service in order to prepare teachers so they 
can handle the project method. 

' The writer is aware that there is little that is new in 
this particular approach. Others have pointed out 
the distinction between the “ assimilative’’ and the 
“eold storage’ methods in history teaching. This is 
simply one experiment where the project has been 
used as a basis in the developing of a particular pez- 
iod in history. As an experiment it is open to criti- 
cisms and welcomes them. After a year of careful ob- 
servation of this method, it is my belief that the re- 
sults justify the conclusion that as an educative 
process it is worth giving a wider application. It 
leads the pupils to purpose intelligently, and then 
guides them in planning and executing the particular 
project in hand. They find out how to get the in- 
formation they need in the natural way, while the 
class-room discussions and debates develop independ- 
ent judgment and historical-mindedness. 


Contributions to the discussion of the report of the 
Committee on History and Education for Citizenship 
have considered many aspects of this difficult problem 
of arranging a satisfactory course in history and civ- 
ics for the schools of the United States. It is the hope 
of the writer of this paper that the committee will 
not make its final report without giving consideratioa 
to the possibilities that lie in the adaptation of the 
project-problem as a basis for teaching history and 
the social, political and economic problems of our 
modern world.® 


IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL STUDIES. 


“The sober fact that democracy is now confronting 
the greatest crisis of its existence, and unless educa- 
tion can do something to foster it and render it suc- 
cessful, it must go under. . . . The only way out is 
through the development of more social and political 
intelligence in the masses; and the easiest way to de- 
velop such intelligence is through more social and po- 
litical education in our schools. Social studies should 
be fundamental in the curricula of our schools from 
kindergarten to college, and should occupy not less 
than one-third of the student's time. By social studies, 
I mean those that are concerned with human relation- 
ships and conditions, such as the study of history, of 
government, of industry, of family and community 
life, of public health, of social organization and prog- 
ress, and of social standards. Only through such social 


*The above experiment in “The Adaptation of the 
Project as a Basis for Teaching Modern European History ” 
will appear in the Teachers’ College Record for May, 1920. 
The method of setting the project, the materials used, pupil 
charts and summaries, as well as typical answers to test 
questions, will there be given in fuller detail. 


studies becoming central in our whole scheme of edu- 
cation can the present amazing ignorance of rich and 
poor alike regarding social conditions and laws be 
overcome and adequate education for citizenship in a 
democracy be secure. This is the revolution which is 
needed to solve our political and social problems, and 
to lead us securely in the path of progress. . . . So far 
as I know, no school or college has as yet definitely 
accepted this educational revolution. Yet how we can 
have an efficient, intelligent democracy, capable of 
solving its own problems on any other condition, I fail 
to see.” 

This quotation is from an address by Dr. Charles 
A. Ellwood on “ Education for Citizenship in a 
Democracy "’ before the recent Southern Sociological 
Congress in Washington. Doctor Ellwood believes 
that the aim of the committee—the more general in- 
troduction of social studies—is altogether too modest. 
What should be sought is a course of study in which 
the social studies should be made central and supreme. 
All others should be subordinated to them, and under- 
taken only as they contribute to this central purpose. 

‘In this connection a pamphlet entitled, “ History, 
the Supreme Subject in the Instruction of the 
Young,” which has been written by Frederick J. 
Gould, leader of the moral education movement in 
England, is interesting. Mr. Gould assumes that the 
aim of education should be the service of the family 
and commonwealth, based on industry, inspired by 
history, and perpetually responsive to the claims of 
the whole circle of humanity. It is also assumed that 
the duty of service applies to all members of the com- 
munity without exception. “ History,’ he states, 
“understood in a_ broad, liberal and modern sense 
(which includes the study of present-day social, eco- 
nomic and political problems) can and should be 
treated as the supreme subject in the instruction of 
the young.” The studies, exercises and activities 
which have figured as subjects in the curricula of the 
past can be grouped around and connected with his- 
tory. The program which Mr. Gould maps out begins 
in the earliest years of the elementary schools, and 
continues on through high schools. It is even sug- 
gested that during kindergarten years some prelimi- 
nary work can be done. 





Dr. Ellwood and Mr. Gould are, of course, in sub- 
stantial agreement. They have only used different 
names for similar ideas. 





The need for education in social subjects has no- 
where been revealed more clearly than in the Russia 
of to-day. Owing to the complete lack of any educa- 
tion in democracy the principles and ideals of autoc- 
racy have persisted, despite the elimination of the 
Czar and his supporters. The Bolshevists of to-day, 
according to John Snargo, notwithstanding their 
origin in the more humble classes, are as thorough 
autocrats as was the former governing class. Thus 
the revolution which might have brought a new era of 
liberty to the country has so far failed in its purpose. 
The autocracy of one group, whatever its previous 
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condition of servitude, is in no way superior to the 
autocracy of the Czar. 

Russia’s way out of her troubles—and our way, too 
—is through education in citizenship. 


In an interesting paper at the Educational Congress 
conducted by the Department of Public Instruction of 
the State of Pennsylvania, Mr. C. H. Fisher, now 
connected with the State Department, called attention 
to the fact that it is the problems of democracy, rather 
than the separate social sciences, which should be 
studied in high schools. ‘“‘ I would prefer,” he states, 
“to use the term ‘social science’ to include history, 
economics, sociology, political science, civics and social 
problems; and then disregarding these subjects as 
such, to select material from any of these sources that 
has a reasonable guarantee upon careful analysis of 
accomplishing the desirable social and psychological 
aims of education.” 

As far as high school is concerned the splitting up 
of the subject matter of the social sciences into vari- 
ous groups such as economics and sociology is in many 
respects unfortunate. 


“It is during the high school years that the boy 
and girl become social beings. It is just at this time 
that many of them are ready to give themselves to a 
cause, to serve mankind, to sacrifice life itself for the 
sake of others. . . . These altruistic ambitions, naive 
though they may be, are infinitely precious. To a 
large degree our ability to pass successfully through 
the present crisis and bring about a day of peace and 
prosperity, depends upon our utilization of these ener- 
gies. Our destiny rests with the boys and girls in 
our high schools. We cannot afford to ignore longer 
their interest in the welfare of their fellow-men.” 


Such is the conclusion of an article by Harry H. 
Moore in the April number of the Educational Review 
entitled, ‘The Altruistic Impulses of Older High 
School Students.” The article is based on an original 
investigation among about 1,000 high school students 
(juniors and seniors) in sixteen representative cities 
of the United States. 


The majority of these students claim to have had 
altruistic aims before their junior year. Many of 
these ambitions were naive, many were soon aban- 
doned. But the important fact is that at the high 
school age, most students are socially-minded, are 
filled with the desire to make the world a better place 
to live in. 

What have the schools done to encourage this ambi- 
tion? Almost nothing. Only four per cent. gave the 
school as the source of their ambition. In many 
cases the ambition, aroused elsewhere, is allowed to 
die. It is not directed by a course in sociology or 
economics toward the important social and economic 
problems of the day. The immense fund of social 
purpose residing in our boys and girls of high school 
age, which is essential to preserve our civilization, is 
thus irretrievably lost. 


Periodical Literature 


EDITED BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, 
PH.D. 


In the May issue of Asia, in writing on “ What Holds 
Back China,” John Dewey says: “It may well be doubted 
whether there is any single key to the mystery. ... But 
there is one fact which ... must be taken into the reckon- 
ing; ... many traits of the Chinese mind are the products 
of an extraordinary and long-continued density of popula- 
tions .. . which has bred those habits of mind which... 
make the Chinese individually so companionably agreeable 

. and collectively so exasperating to the outsider.” 


In the Contemporary Review for April, “Some Objec- 
tions to Nationalization” are given by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Selborne, who says: “ Nationalization is pressed, 
not for the sake of a redistribution of wealth for which 
simpler and perfectly familiar implements are available, but 
in the belief that it will improve production and increase 
what is available for distribution.” 


In The Catholic World for April, 1920, in his article en- 
titled, “ National Religion of Japan,” Joseph Freri says: 
“The Japanese, unlike the Englishmen or Americans, have 
no god. The Mikado is to the Japanese what the Christian 
God is to the Westerners. . . . The national religion of 
Japan is nothing but a name to insure political ends... . 
On the other hand, . . . there is no room for any display 
of patriotism as we understand it. The only way in which 
it could manifest itself was by helping to keep the country 
closed to all visitors.” 


William Roscoe Thayer, in his article on “ Biography in 
the Nineteenth Century ” (North American for May), says: 
“The texture of the lives led by the Americans was always 
so fresh and unconventional that it furnished little excuse 
for imitating the English practice of terminology. In Eng- 
land the successful man, whatever his profession, rose to 
this or that office, which may have existed for generations, 
and so it was natural for him to be known by the office 
or rank. In the United States a pioneer in one decade 
might be a State Governor or a bishop or a general in the 
next, so he was known for himself and not for his office.” 


“Sir Auchland Geddes, Ambassador of the British Em- 
pire,” by Alfred L. P. Dennis, appears in the World’s Work 
for May. Mr. Dennis says that “ By virtue of his career, 
by nature of his character and by virtue of his qualities, 
he is going to be, first of all, Ambassador of the British 
Empire in a way which, without in any way implying the 
slightest criticism of his predecessors, none of them could 
have been.” 


In the Atlantic for May is published “ Henry Adams,” 
the second article in the series, “ American Portraits, 1875- 
1900,” by Gamaliel Bradford. Mr. Bradford’s estimate of 
Mr. Adams, in which he says: “ He spent his life tramping 
the world for education, but what he really needed was to 
be de-educated, and this also he was quite well aware of. He 
needs not to think, but to live. But he did not want to 
live. It was easier to sit back and proclaim life unworthy 
of Henry Adams than to lean forward with the whole soul 
in a passionate if inadequate effort to make Henry Adams 
worthy of life,” is one in which most thoughtful readers of 
“The Education of Henry Adams” will heartily concur. 
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History inthe Summer Schools, 1920 


Eprror’s Nore.—For the first time this list of courses in 
history in the summer schools of the country has been de- 
layed until the June number. The delay has been due to 
the lateness in publishing and distributing the announce- 
ments of many of the institutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 
FAYETTEVILLE. 
Prof. N. A. N. Clever. 
The Renaissance. 


The Far East and the Pacific Since 1800. 
Hispanic America, Colonial Period. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Berkev_ey, JuNe 21 to Jury 31, 1920. 


Introduction to the Historical Study of Religion. Prof. 
M. Jastrow. 

Primitive Religions. Prof. M. Jastrow. 

Religions and Civilizations of the Ancient East. Prof. 
M. Jastrow. 

The Revolutionary and the Napoleonic Era. Prof. 
W. E. Lingelbach. 

Europe Since 1815. Prof. W. E. Lingelbach. 

Intellectual History of the Spanish American Repub- 
lies. Prof. R. Ramirez. 

History of South America. Prof. R. Ramirez. 

History of Mexico. Prof. H. I. Priestley. 

History of the United States Since 1868. Prof. FE. I. 
MeCormac. 

‘The Trans-Mississippi West, 1803-1853. Prof. C. Good- 
win. 

The Southwest, 1820-1845. Prof. C. Goodwin. 

Seminar in Hispanic American History. Prof. H. I. 
Priestley. 

Studies in American Diplomacy. Prof. E. 1. McCormac. 

Teaching of History in Secondary Schools. Prof. H. 
Johnson. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGeLes, Junge 21 To Jury 31, 1920. 


English Constitutional History Since 1660. Prof. 
W. A. Morris. 

History of the British Empire. Prof. W. A. Morris. 

Iast Half Century in the United States. Prof. H. C. 
Hockett. 

Early Phases of the Westward Movement. Prof. H. C. 
Hockett. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco, June 21 To Serremper 3, 1920. 


The Medieval Period, 376-1300. Asst. Prof. Walker. 

The later Medieval and Early Modern Period. Asst. 
Prof. Walker. 

The Later Modern Period, 1715-1900. Mr. Edwards. 

The Roman Empire. Asst. Prof. Huth. 

The Feudal Age, 814-1250. Mr. Joranson. 

Europe and the Orient in the Middle Ages; the Crusades. 
Mr. Joranson. 

The Renaissance. Prof. Patterson. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century. Prof. Bourne. 

Expansion of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. Asst. 
Prof, Scott. 

The New Europe. Asst. Prof. Scott. 

National England. Prof, Terry. 

History of the United States, 1492-1783. Assoc. Prof. 
Boucher. 

Problems in United States History. Mr. Edwards. 

The End of the Roman Republic. Asst. Prof. Huth. 

The Reformation and Religious Wars. Prof. Patterson. 

The French Revolution and Napoleon. Prof. Bourne. 

England in the Nineteenth Century. Prof. Terry. 


American Social and Industrial History, 1750-1830, 
Assoc. Prof. Jernegan. 

Recent American History. Assoc. Prof. Boucher. 

United States History, the Lower South, 1833-1861. Prof. 
Dodd. 

Social Forces in the American Revolution. Assoc. Prof. 
Jernegan. 

Monroe Doctrine in Recent World Politics. Prof. Dodd. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 
BouLvER, JUNE 14 TO AvuGuUST 28, 1920. 


The Renaissance. Asst. Prof. Palm. 

The Reformation. Asst. Prof. Palm. 

English Constitutional History. Prof. Perkifia and 
Asst. Prof. Palm. 

Modern England. Prof. Perkins. 

Teachers’ Course in History. Assoc. Prof. Eckhardt. 

History of Russia. Assoc. Prof. Eckhardt. 

The French Revolution. Prof. Perkins. 

Europe Since 1870. Assoc. Prof. Eckhardt. 

Colony Planting in North America, 1492-1689. Assoc 
Prof. Marshall. 

International Struggles and the American Revolution, 
1689-1783. Assoc. Prof. Marshall. 

The Federalist and Republican Regimes, 1783-1815. 
Assoc. Prof. Marshall. 

The Westward Movement, 1815-1850. Assoc. Prof. Mar- 
shall. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction. Assoc. Prof. Mar- 
shall. 

United States Since Reconstruction. Assoc. Prof. Mar- 
shall. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
New York City, Jury 6 To AvausT 13, 1920. 

Ancient History, Graduate Courses: Prof. R. W. Rogers, 
The Ancient Orient; Prof. R. W. Rogers, The Hebrews; 
Prof. R. V. D. Magoffin, The Hellenic and Hellenistic 
World from the Peloponnesian War to the Destruction of 
Corinth; Prof. R. V. D. Magoffin, The Roman Empire from 
Cesar Augustus through the Barbarian Invasions. 

Ancient and Medieval History, Undergraduate Courses: 
Dr. W. EF. Caldwell, Ancient History (Survey for College En- 
trance); Dr. A. P. Evans, The Foundations of Modern 
Europe. 

Modern and Contemporary European History, Graduate 
Courses: Prof. B. EB. Schmitt, The Development of Europe 
from the Sixteenth Century to the French Revolution; Prof. 
D. S. Muzzey, The Old Regime, the French Revolution and 
the Work of Napoleon; Prof, B. KE. Schmitt, European His- 
tory Since 1870; Prof. R. L. Schuyler, History of England 
Since the Seventeenth Century; Prof. R. L. Schuyler, The 
British Commonwealth; Prof. W. R. Shepherd, The Expan- 
sion of Europe; Prof. R. J. Kerner, Recent Russian His- 
tory; Prof. R. J. Kerner, The Break-up of Austria-Hungary. 

Modern and Contemporary European History, Under- 
graduate Courses: Prof. B. B. Kendrick, Dr. A. P. Evans, 
Miss Mary FE. Townsend, Modern and Contemporary Euro- 
pean History. 

American History, Graduate Courses: Prof. D. S. Muzzey, 
Survey of the History of the United States; Prof. EB. P. 
Tanner, The Early National Period of the United States; 
Prof. B. B. Kendrick, The United States, 1876-1914; Prof. 
D. R. Fox, The History of the State of New York; Prof. 
FE. P. Tanner, The History of the State of New Jersey; 
Prof. W. R. Shepherd, Hispanic America and ita Relations 
with the United States, 


American History, Undergraduate Courses: Prof. D. R. 
Fox, A Survey of American History to 1789; Dr. W. E. 
Caldwell, American History (Survey for College Entrance). 

Courses in Teachers’ College in History and Civics: 
Prof. J. M. Gambrill, The Teaching of History in the High 
School; Prof. J. M. Gambrill, Industrial and Social His 
tory; Miss L. L. Tall, The Teaching of History and Citizen- 
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ship in the Elementary School; Dr. D. C. Knowlton, Illus- 
trative Lessons in Modern History; Mr. R. W. Hatch, The 
Teaching of Citizenship in Secondary Schools; Mr. R. W. 
Hatch, Illustrative Lessons in Citizenship; Mr. H. H. Gold- 
berger, Americanization of the Immigrant. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
CambBripcE, Mass., JuLy 6 To AuGcusT 14, 1920. 


European History from Roman Empire to Present Time. 
Prof. C. H. Haskins. 

Greek and Roman History to the Break-up of the Roman 
Empire. Vrof. Ferguson. 

The Beginnings of Christianity. Prof. K. Lake. 

English History. Prof. C. H. MeIlwain. 

Historical Bibliography and Criticism. 
kins. 

Europe Since 1870. Prof. R. H. George. 

American History. Dr. F. Merk. 

History of the United States Since 1865. Dr. 


Prof. C. H. Has- 


I’. Merk. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Urvana, Junge 21 To Auausr 14, 1920. 

urope, 1500-1763. Dr. Swain. 

Political and Social History of England to 1660. Dr. 
Swain. 

American History, 1750-1815. Prof. Way. 

The Teaching of History. Prof. Larson and others, 

History of England and the British Commonwealth, 1568- 
1920. Prof, Larson. 

History of American Diplomacy. Dr. 

History of the Frontier 
Prof. Way. 

Research in American History. 

Seminary in English History. 


Potter. 
in American History to 1840. 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 


BLOOMINGTON, JUNE 8 TO JULY 30, 1920. 


Medieval and Modern European History. Asst. Prof. 
Morgan. 

Mnglish History. Asst. Prof. Morgan. 

American History, 1829-1876. Prof. Woodburn and 


Prof. Kohlmeier. " 
English History, Development of Social Democracy. 
Asst. Prof Morgan. 
Modern Europe, 1815-1915. Assoe. Prof. Kohlmeier. 
Historical Method. Assoc. Prof. Kohlmeier. 
American Parties and Party Leaders, 1789-1850. 
Woodburn, 
Seminary in American History. Prof. Woodburn. 
Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Mr. Vannest. 
American History, Introductory Course. 


Assoc. 


Prof. 


Miss Palmer. 
UNIVERSITY OF TOWA. 
FIRST TERM. 
lowa Crry, June 16 To AuGust 31, 1920. 
European History, 1648-1815. Asst. Prof. Daley. 
History of United States, 1763-1850. Assoc. 
* Pelzer. 
History of Greece. Asst. Prof. Daley. 
Modern France: Period of the Revolution. 
Making of Modern England. Prof, Plum. 
America and the World War. Assoc. Prof. Pelzer. 
New Viewpoints in American History. Prof. Schlesinger. 
The Teaching of History. Asst. Prof. Daley. 
teadings from American Historians. Assoc, Prof, Pelzer. 
Research in English History, Assoc, Prof. Pelzer. 
Research in Recent American History. Prof, Schlesinger. 


Prof. 


Prof. Plum. 


SECOND TERM, 
Recent European History, 1815-1919. Prof, Benjamin. 
United States Since 1850. Miss Pierce, 
Contemporary French Civilization, Prof. Benjamin. 
The Teaching of History. Miss Pierce. 


Miss Pierce. 
European History. Prof. 


Readings in United States History. 
Research in Contemporary 
Benjamin. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
MECHANIC ARTS. 
Ames, June 14 To JuLy 21, 1920. 


Industrial History of the United States. 
Moore. 


American Government. 


Asst. Prof. 


Asst. Prof. Moore. 


Research in the Economic History of Agriculture. Prof. 
Schmidt. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
BAavrimorE, Mp., JuLy 6 To AvausT 13, 1920. 
American Colonial History to 1690. Assoc, Prof. Bond, 


Purdue University. Graduate credit. 

Modern European History, 1789-1920. Assoc. Prof. Bond. 
Graduate credit. 

American History, 1789-1920. 
leviate credit. 

Greek History. 
Collegiate credit. 


Assoc. Prof. Bond. Col- 


Assoc. Prof. Ebeling, Goucher College. 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
MANHATTAN, KAN., May 28 To JuLy 30, 1920. 


Beginnings of the American Nation. Prof. Ralph R. 


Price. 
Westward Expansion and Sectionalism. Prof. Price. 
American History Lectures, whole period, no _ credit. 

Prof. Price. 

Modern Europe. Assoc. Prof. I. Victor Iles. 
American Government. Assoc. Prof, Iles. 
Community Civics. Assoc. Prof. Lles. 
Teachers’ Course in History. Assoc, Prof. Iles. 
English History. Assoc. Prof. Elden V. James. 
Current History. Assoc, Prof. James. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. 
American Government. Mr. Moore. 
Contemporary Diplomacy. Mr. Davis. 
The American Revolution. Mr. Hodder. 
The Prelude to the Civil War. Mr. Hodder. 
Contemporary American History, 1876-1018, 
American State Government. Mr. Moore. 
Seminar in American History. Mr, Hodder. 
Contemporary Latin America. 
Problems of the Far East, 


Mr. Davis. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


BATON Rouge. 
English History. 
Modern European History. 
American History (two courses). 
Methods of Teaching History. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Co_umMBus, JUNE 21 To Avaust 13, 1920. 


History of the United States, 1763-1829. Mr. Wood, 

History of the United States, 1829-1919. Mr. Wood, 

The Teaching of American History. Prof. Knight. 

Recent History of the United States, 1870-1900. 
Knight. 

Seminary in American History. Prof. Knight. 

Modern History from 1500. Asst, Prof, Knipfing. 

History of England Since 1485. Prof. Siebert. 

History of Greece, Asst. Prof. Knipfing. 

The Renaissance. Prof. Siebert. 

Europe, 1815 to 1919. Asst. Prof. Washburne. 

History of the Church in Western Europe to the Refor- 
mation, Asst. Prof. Knipfing. 

Seminary in Modern European History. 


Prof. 


Prof. Siebert. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., JUNE 12 To AuGuST 29, 1920. 

American History. Prof. Hamer. 

American History. Prof. Hamer. 

Ancient Civilization. Prof. Hamer. 

Medieval Civilization. Prof. Hamer. 

The Teaching of History. Prof. Fleming. 

Methods in American History. Prof. Fleming. 

The Great War. Prof. Fleming. 

The United States and the War. 

Modern Europe, 1500-1815. 


Prof. Fleming. 
Prof. Fleming. 


Modern and Contemperary Europe, 1815-1914. Prof. 
Fleming. 

Government and Politics in the United States. Prof. 
Dyer. 

Reconstruction and Contemporary American History. 


Prof. Hamer. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 7 To AuGuUST 14, 1920. 

Europe after 1815. Mr. H. L. Hoskins. 

The Teaching of History. Mr. H. L. Hoskins. 

The United States, 1783-1850. Prof. E. C. Barker. 

The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848. 
Barker. 

Political and Social 
Prof. C. Read. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 

STaTe COLLEGE, JUNE 28 To Aucust 6, 1920. 
United States from 1760 to 1846. Prof. Martin. 
United States Since 1846. Prof. Martin. 

English History Since 1689. Prof. Knauss. 
American Economic History. Mr. Mitch. 
General European History. Prof. Knauss. 
European International Relations. Prof. Martin. 

The Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Prof. Knauss. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

Recent American History. 

American Foreign Policy. 

The Teaching of History. 

Seminar in History. 

Medieval Europe. 

English History. 

Contemporary Europe. 

Observation and Methods in Junior High School History. 

Courses in Roman and Greek civilization will be offered 
by the Departments of Latin and Greek. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., JUNE 22 To SEPTEMBER 3, 
1920. 

European History, 395-1300. Prof. Show. 

Europe Since 1815. Prof. Golder. 

History of the United States Since 1880. Prof. E. D. 
Adams. 

Methods of Teaching History. Prof. Show. 

Seminar in Modern European History. Prof. Golder. , 

Seminar in American Diplomatic History. Prof. Adams. 

Special Graduate Work. Prof. Adams, Prof. Golder. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
AUSTIN, JUNE 8 To AucustT 31, 1920. 


Problems of Modern 


FIRST TERM. 
Origins of Modern Europe. Assoc. Prof. Riker. 
Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1848. Prof. Perkins. 
Europe Since 1848. Adj. Prof. Marsh. 


American Colonies and the Revolution, 1492-1789. Prof. 
Flippen and Mr. Martin. 
National Development and Expansion, 1789-1860. Prof. 


Winston. 


Prof. E. C. 


England. 


Division and Reunion, 1860-1918. Prof. Ambler. 
History of England. Prof. Perkins. 
Reconstruction of Europe, 1918-1920. 
Jacksonian Democracy. Prof. Ambler. 
The United States and Texas, 1835-1845. Prof. Winston. 
France in the Nineteenth Century. Adj. Prof. Marsh. 
History of the West to 1850. Mr. Martin. 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Colonial Problems. 
Prof. Flippen. 


Assoc. Prof. Riker. 


SECOND TERM, 


American Colonies and Revolution. Prof. Flippen. 

National Development and Expansion. Prof, Ramsdell. 

Division and Reunion. Prof. Ambler. 

History of England to 1337. Adj. Prof. Gutch. 

History of England, 1337-1763. Adj. Prof. Gutch. 

The American Revolution. Prof. Flippen. 

Formation of the Constitution. Prof. Ambler. 

Reconstruction, 1863-1868. Prof. Ramsdell. 

History of the South. Asst. Prof. Cole. 

History Teaching. Asst. Prof. Cole. 

History of the West, 1850-1920. Mr. Martin. 

History of Russia. Mr. Martin. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

MADISON, JUNE 28 TO AuGUST 6, 1920. 

Professors Chase, Fish, McNeal (Ohio), Paxson, 

Westermann. F 

Medieval History, 1095-1500. 

History of the United States, 1763-1830, 

History of Rome. 

The Teaching of History. 

Representative Americans. 

Hellenistic-Roman Civilization. 

Nineteenth Century France. 

United States in the Great War. 

British Empire Since 1815. 

Seminary in American History. 

Seminary in United States History. 

(Continued on page 251) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


An Introduction to the Industrial 
History of England. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1920. Pp. xxii, 529, xxxiv. $2.50. 

This book has many decided merits. It embodies much 
new and significant information grounded on a wide and 
discriminating knowledge of the sources and literature, and 
it explodes not a few stale errors and misconceptions. 
Moreover, while it frankly challenges certain socialistic in- 
terpretations of industrial history—their “naive presump- 
tions with all the paraphernalia of erudite scholarship ”— 
and shows a degree of sympathy with governmental and 
capitalistic policies that have been on occasion unqualifiedly 
condemned, it is generally sane and reasonable in its point 
of view. On the whole, because of its compact and stimu- 
lating presentation of a complicated and difficuit subject, it 
should be indispensable for the teacher and for collateral 
reading. Its value as a college textbook can only be deter- 
mined by experience. However, in more than one respect, 
it would seem to have the defects of its qualities. In its 
effort to controvert received opinions its discussions are, 
here and there, overrefined for the beginner, and, in places 
at least, historical knowledge is taken for granted which, 
sad to admit, the ordinary student does not possess. Fur- 
thermore, the author hazards novel experiments in propor- 
tioning the limited space at his disposal. The first three 


Root, and 
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chapters, while full of valuable information about indus- 
trial organization in antiquity and in medieval France, and 
some later chapters containing rather detailed descriptions 
of technical processes—which good as they are will be hard 
for all but the mechanically minded to grasp—might, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, be curtailed to advantage, in order 
to treat more fully the commercial and agrarian aspects of 
the subject as well as recent labor problems. 

As far as he goes, Professor Usher handles in a masterly 
fashion practically every problem he takes up. He has no 
servile respect for conventional labels, and he sees in in- 
dustrial as in other history the play of forces continuously 
at work, rather than as a series of abrupt transformations. 
He seeks to make clear and definite terms which are all too 
often vaguely and loosely used; for example, he substitutes 


for “domestic system” the more distinctive if less 
euphonious designation “ putting-out system;” he very 


properly distinguishes “occupational specialization from 
crafts with customs and statutes; ” and he endeavors to 
arrive at a true definition of the factory system, though, in 
the latter case, while aiming to show that machinery is not 
essential he is bound to admit that factories were never 
generally or successfully operated until it was introduced. 
Occasionally a term is brought in without an explanation 
of its origin or exact meaning, for instance, “ pie powder,” 
“mortmain,” “ mill,” and “ pool.” Among the topics which 
might have been treated a bit more comprehensively are the 
Black Death, the Peasant Revolt, the Poor Law of 1834 and 
the Taff Vale Case; indeed, the Trades Dispute Act, which 
practically reversed the latter, is not mentioned at 
all. In his account of Chartism, in many ways excellent, 
Professor Usher fails to state that the demands of the 
Chartists, while regarded as extravagant at the time, have 
all been subsequently adopted, at least in the case of five 
of their six points. The bibliographies are, on the whole, 
well selected and the maps and plans are helpful, though 
the print in the former is sometimes so small as to need a 
microscope. In concluding, the reviewer wishes to com- 
mend Professor Usher’s sound views, amply illustrated, that 
great industrial and social developments are very compli- 
cated in their causes and effects, and to commend further 
his sane and suggestive, if, now and again, somewhat over- 
cautious comments on the great movements with which he 
has to deal. 
ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 

The University of Michigan. 


GourKo, Basti (GENERAL). War and Revolution in Rus- 


sia, 1914-1917. New York: The Maemillan Co., 1919. 
Pp. xii, 420. $4.00. 

RUSSELL, CHARLES Epwarp. Unchained Russia. New 
York: D. C. Appleton & Co., 1918. Pp. 324. $1.50. 


Beatty, Bessie. The Red Heart of Russia. 
The Century Co., 1918. Pp. 480. $2.00. 
These books are of quite different character, conserva- 
tive or monarchical, socialist with an accent upon sanity 
and order, emotional with Bolshevik sympathies. The first 
is most scholarly, most military, and most political. Lit- 
tle is said of the economic undercurrent in Russian condi- 
tions. The second is more popular, more philosophical, 
gives some attention to the economic basis aforesaid, and 
while disappointing in many respects, it has in places given 
us true insight into the situation. The third relies upon 
instinct and intuition, and is superficial in that the author 
judges from what she sees just around her and what is 
told to her. It is without background, as is also, to a con- 
siderable extent, “ Unchained Russia.” It is unfortunate 


New York: 


that the one of these three best equipped to give us a true 
statement of the situation so far as knowledge of Russia 
is concerned, is rather “out of court” on account of his 
political environment, while it would be impossible to ac- 
cept as final authority or as capable of discriminating be- 
tween the facts and alleged facts presented to them, either 
of the other two writers who apparently went to Russia 
with the best intentions in the world, but whose limita- 
tions inhibited them from being dispassionate judges. 

General Gourko’s preface contains a well-worth-while de- 
fense of the Russian army and people and their work in the 
war, and also a keen criticism of Germany’s attitude be- 
fore the war. The first half of the book describes the fight- 
ing in East Prussia, Galicia, and Poland, and gives us most 
interesting and valuable information. The latter part of 
the book is concerned more with the internal political life 
of Russia, although it has chapters on the fighting in Rou- 
mania, the Polish question (mixed with those on the Rus- 
sian Revolution), the results of the German intrigues, and 
the Kerensky regime. In the chapters on the military side, 
we see more clearly the effective part that Russia played in 
over two years of war in saving France from being over- 
whelmed by keeping the Central Powers occupied. The un- 
preparedness of Russia in munitions and in transportation 
facilities is especially emphasized, and the results that 
were achieved are shown to have happened in spite of the 
serious difficulties under which the Russian army labored 
at all times. This presentation of the reasons for the Rus- 
sian defeat will bear close reading. While General Gourko 
will naturally be read with more caution on the political 
situation, even in this part of the book where his prejudices 
might sway him the most there is much material of value. 
He was closely allied with the empire, and one would infer 
that if he had favored any change at all in the govern- 
ment of Russia, he would have preferred a constitutional 
monarchy rather than any form of republic. 

There are three appendices of distinct value: The Tsar’s 
Order of the Day (December 25, 1916), giving the Russian 
aims in the war; General Gourko’s letter to the Tsar writ- 
ten four days after the abdication; and the order of the 
commander-in-chief of the western front, June 8, 1917, giv- 
ing an explanation of Gourko’s attitude toward the pro- 
visional government. The index is quite adequate. The 
illustrations might be criticized as “featuring” General 
Gourko himself, with too few on things of general interest. 

The author of “ Unchained Russia” is an American 60- 
cialist who was a member of the commission that the 
United States sent to Russia in 1917 in order to welcome 
the new republic. His book takes us from the downfall of 
the Tsar and the Bolshevik coup d’etat to November, 1917. 
Mr. Russell gives us the different points of view of all the 
political groups in new Russia, including that of the Bol- 
sheviki, of the Social Revolutionists, of the Cadets, ete. So 
far as it goes, it is informing in nature, but apt to be 
vague and can be criticized in many places as wandering 
away from the chapter titles. 

Mr. Russell’s characterizations of both peasant and Bol- 
shevik are most interesting. To both he is sympathetic. 
He does not allow his sympathies to run away with him, 
but describes well the dreamy ignorance and the suscepti- 
bility of the Russian to German propaganda. Mr. Russell 
presents more evidence concerning the efforts of American 
pacifists and pro-German speakers upon the Russian mind, 
and the natural result in stopping any further participa- 
tion of Russia in the war, for which Mr. Russell divides the 
blame between the mistaken propaganda of the allied lead- 
ers and the mischievous statements of the American 
pacifists and these pro-German agitators. 
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Mr. Russell apparently is in some confusion (on page 77) 
over the two sets of documents which have been published 
concerning the dealings of Lenine and Trotsky with the 
Germans. No one can be in any doubt as to why Mr. Rus- 
sell lost the copies he possessed when the German agents 
were able to get at them. 


The natural affinity of Russia to Germany due to the 
centuries-long connection between the two is by no means 
the least useful hint that Mr. Russell gives us for our 
guidance. 


Its popular character is emphasized by the lack of any 
index or preface, and there are no maps and no illustra- 
tions. Too much cannot be expected of such a work, espe- 
cially considering the short time that Mr. Russell was in 
Russia and the necessity under which he labored of depend- 
ing largely upon second-hand information. The philo- 
sophical tone throughout is interesting, but does not give us 
the hard facts that we have been waiting for. Still, his 
treatment of the comparatively few facts that he does give 
is most attractive, and he does impress a few needed truths. 
He disabuses us of the idea “that democracy is any novelty 
to the Russians.” The true character of the Russian vil- 
lage is not badly given, especially considering the erroneous 
impression prevalent in this country that the Russian peas- 
ant is “ socialistic.” 

The first test that a book on Russia must meet is whether 
or not it gives us any additional authoritative information. 
This is furnished by Miss Beatty’s book, since she has se- 
cured information of value, illustrating the point of view of 
various parties, particularly of the Bolsheviki. Although it 
is not so reliable in some cases as it might be, it can be 
considered somewhat helpful in forming our conclusions as 
to Russian conditions. It is a book of experiences rather 
than a political, historical, or even social study. It is for 
the mature student or well-read reader to evaluate rather 
than for unsophisticated pupils. 

In spite of the fact that the author at times distinctly 
overemphasizes the ephemeral, trivial, and unimportant 
matters with a stress upon the dramatic, the narrative runs 
well, and relates most vividly the events that she herself 
saw during the exciting days of 1917 and early 1918. The 
limitations of the author must be clearly kept in mind, with 
no knowledge of Russia before her arrival in Russia, and with 
little acquired apparently, afterwards, she could not, of 
course, have the first-hand knowledge gained by direct con- 
tact with many classes of people. Her information fre- 
quently filters through others. Her visits to sections out- 
side of Moscow and Petrograd were naturally brief and 
rather unsatisfactory. Her best story concerning the peas- 
antry she gives on the authority of a ceftain Russian, and 
other parts of her narrative are as clearly second-hand. 
One wonders how much background the author had of Rus- 
sian history and politics, Russian literature and customs, to 
enable her to formulate the conclusions that she suggests. 
Readers will not, however, find any definite opinion ex- 
pressed, even as to the righteousness of the Bolshevik posi- 
tion in regard to the Constituent Assembly, although Miss 
Beatty suggests that no one having power would ever be 
willing to give it up no matter how illegal or unjust its 
position might be. The statement that she had never met 
a government that would do what the Bolsheviki were 
ealled upon to do—i.e., give up their authority to the con- 
stituent assenthly—would seem to many as rather begging 
the question as to the real legitimacy or real right of the 
Bolsheviki to rule. Miss Beatty does not claim positively 


that the majority of the Russians accepted the Bolshevik 
administration, although she gives us that impression when 


she speaks of the peasants uniting with the soldiers and 
sailors in the General Congress in the capital. Lenine’s 
argument, which she puts forward, that the Constituent As- 
sembly did not represent Russia because it was elected un- 
der the auspices of Lenine’s opponents would not appear to 
many as conclusive, especially in view of the fact that 
Lenine, Trotsky, ete., have deliberately cut the representa- 
tion of the peasants down to a point where they could not 
outnumber in the Government the representatives of the 
proletariat. Nothing is said about the Red Terror that fol- 
lowed the author’s departure from Russia and raged in 
1918, although Miss Beatty would give one the impression 
in her chapter on the revolutionary tribunal that the Bol- 
sheviki lenient in with their 
opponents, certainly a too favorable view. 

It is significant that the parties opposed to the Bolshe- 
viki were apparently much in favor of a Federal Republic. 
As regards the dissolution of the Assembly itself the author 
states that the Bolsheviki had bayonets while the conserva- 
tives merely had a majority of the Assemblies, but were 
helpless. The Assembly was just starting the discussion 
of the land question after having proclaimed a Federal Re- 
publie when it was forcibly dissolved. 

On the other hand, the author gives us a good deal con- 
cerning the difficulties confronting the Kerensky govern- 
ment, and blunders of the Allies in dealing with it. Like 
others, she testifies to the adroitness and effectiveness of the 
German propaganda and its part in putting the Bolsheviki 
into power, while putting Russia out of the war. She also 
calls our attention to the vital importance of the land ques- 
tion. One slip, at least, she makes which has escaped her 
proofreader—there is no Department of Public Information 
in the United States, although we have had a committee of 
that name. Her chapter on the women of the revolution is 
most excellent, and it is interesting to note the tribute she 
pays to Madam Breshkovskaia, 


were exceedingly dealing 


The book is most interestingly illustrated, although maps 
are a minus quantity, and an index is lacking. 


Artuur I. ANpREws. 
Tufts College. 


Faris, Joun T. Historie Shrines of America. 
George H. Doran Co., 1918. Pp. 421. 


This handsome volume, like Aladdin’s magic carpet, has 
the power to transport its possessor to regions remote from 
his home. The reader, carried on this sight-seeing journey 
to places prominently identified with American history, will 
travel first through the land of the Pilgrims, visiting about 
a dozen of the towns and cities of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island where ancient buildings still mark famous sites. 
Thence he will go where Patroons and Knickerbockers flour- 
ished, paying his homage to nine who gained renown in the 
region which was once the New Netherlands. Pennsylvania 
will supply thirteen more stopping-places, and Delaware, 
Maryland and Washington eight others. His longest stay 
will be in Virginia where twenty-three historic shrines are 
on his itinerary. Thence his route will be directed to the 
south and the southwest. In all he will be shown ninety- 
one famous mansions, churches, courthouses and university 
or college buildings concerning which both authentic his- 
tory and fascinating legend are drawn upon for the infor- 
mation of the sightseer. These descriptions are interesting 
and enlightening, and the seventy-two excellent reproduc- 
tions of fine photographs add much vividness to the im- 
pressions gained. Public libraries should have this book, 
and teachers and pupils will find it very useful. 


New York: 
$3.50. 
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Dawson, WiLtiAM Harsurr. The German Empire, 1867- 
1914, and The Unity Movement. Two volumes. New 
York: The Maemillan Co., 1919. Pp. xviii, 496; x, 
535. $5.00. 


Than Mr. Dawson there is no Englishman living more 
competent to write about Germany. His many publications 
in the German field, among which are such critical studies 
as Germany and the Germans, Municipal Life and Govern- 
ment in Germany, have won him a merited fame as an ex- 
pert in the social and economic phases of modern Germany, 
and if he now undertakes to crown his labors by unfolding 
the political history of Germany he moves along a line of 
effort logically determined by his past. For a_ political 
study in the narrow sense of the word is what the author 
offers in his present work. As he tells us himself in the 
Preface, Kulturgeschichte and its many implications are 
rigorously excluded from consideration, as is also military 
history. After a somewhat hurried introduction, covering 
that period of German history lying between the Congress 
of Vienna and the revolution of 1848, the author falls into 
the deliberate pace appropriate to his plan as the unitarian 
movement looms above the horizon with the appearance in 
With its cham- 
pionship before the parliament by the redoubtable Junker, 
Otto von Bismarck, drafted for the purpose from the diplo- 
matie service, we plunge into the maelstrom. 


Prussia of the question of army reform. 


The succes- 
sive achievements of the famous statesman are minutely 
related after from office 
twenty-eight years later, in 1890, we are given the signifi- 
cant developments at 


and diseussed, and his dismissal 
which cluster 
around the dominant, though by no means Bismarckian, 
figure of William II. Since the author pauses at the 
threshold of the Great War, he will be obliged in a new 
edition to add the record of the four years which carries 
Germany to the cataclysm of November, 1918. Then only 
will he have swung full circle round and brought to its con- 
clusion the strange and bewildering drama of the German 
empire destined to hold the stage of history a little over 
fifty years. 


home and = abroad 


Though the author does not disclose his bibliographical 
apparatus and excuses the omission on the ground of space, 
the informed reader can easily assure himself by the evi 
dence of the text itself that all the essential sources have 
been put under requisition. The author’s grip is always 
firm and elastic, but the confidence which he abundantly in- 
spires, while due in the first place to the solid foundation of 
his knowledge, may be attributed in an at least equal degree 
to the vigorous and balanced quality of his mind. We note 
with gratification that he is consistently moderate of 
speech and fair of mind, characteristics which used to be 
taken for granted in the devotees of Clio, but which call for 
explicit statement in these days when men of the historical 
profession everywhere have conclusively shown that they 
are as subject to passionate brain-storms, as journalists, 
politicians, and the humble rank and file of “ tired business 


” 


men” who have never dreamt of advancing pretensions to 
Better more 
positive, than the endowment of an equitable temper, are 
the sustained dignity and noble, instinetive humanity of the 
author, by virtue of which he succeeds in creating a sym- 
pathetic spiritual element admirably suited to enfold and 
unify his presentation. 

These varied merits of matter and mind can be tested best 
by the treatment of the architect of'the German state, of 
Bismarck, who naturally bestrides the book like a colossus. 
Something like two-thirds of the work is taken up with the 
policies and achievements of the man of blood and iron, 
His distinguished qualities, 


a high, objective detachment. even, because 


such as his intelligence, pene- 


tration, and audacity, the author is quick to sense and 
ready to set forth with respectful admiration, but he is 
just as frank to exhibit the reverse of the medal and to 
make clear how Bismarck’s persistently feudal outlook, his 
fundamental lack of sympathy with the modern industrial 
and democratic world, his open violence and calculated 
Macchiavellism compromised the integrity and threatened 
the permanence of his creation from the first. Evidence, 
too, is accumulated of the demoralizing effect on German 
political parties and on the German people of Bismarck’s 
systematic opportunism. In substance the great statesman 
not only kept his countrymen in leading-strings, but, by 
converting his prestige into a species of magic wand, suc- 
eceded by its means in reducing his people to a state of 
trance, in which they consented blindly to divest themselves 
of their judgment and responsibility as men and citizens. 
If this masterful system led to a brilliant period which 
carried Germany into the forefront of the European pow- 
ers, it was almost certainly bound to end in disaster under 
less circumspect and inspired guidance than that of the 
first chancellor. When all is said, Bismarck both made and 
unmade the German empire, though Mr. Dawson does not 
exactly commit himself to this suggestive conclusion. 
Preferably and systematically pragmatic, he rarely aban- 
dons the solid ground of fact to indulge in broad and neces- 
sarily dubious generalization. 

With regard to some mooted points it is interesting to 
note that the author does not hesitate to put the responsi- 
bility of the three wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71 squarely 
on the shoulders of Bismarck, who of course always calmly 
accepted the burden on the plea that an adequate and states- 
manlike end was served by his policy. In the matter of the 
Ems dispatch Mr. Dawson holds a middle ground as judi- 
cially fair to the subtlety of Bismarck as to the stupid in- 
solence of the Duke of Grammont. The treatment accorded 
to William IT, as well as to the innumerable foreign and 
domestic issues raised in William’s time, moves on as high a 
level as the section devoted to Bismarck. Even the ont- 
break of the Great War is related with considerable detach- 
ment, though a large number of facts which have but re- 
cently come to light have failed to win recognition. When 
the last chapter will have been brought up to date end the 
history of the struggle of 1914-18 will have been ndded, we 
shall have an account of the defunet empire so rich, com- 
plete and mentally balanced as to meet the needs of our 
serious reading public for many a day. 

FERDINAND SCUEVILLE, 
University of Chicago. 





Hackett, Francis. Ireland: A Study in 
New York: W. B. Huebsch, 1919. Pp. xx, 410. $2.00. 

Cree., Groroe. Ireland’s Fight for Freedom. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers, 1919. Pp. xiv, 199. 
$2.00. 

Historians and history teachers must make a distinction 
between those books which attempt to show facts as they 
have been discovered and those which arrange certain facta 
to prove a conclusion reached before the facts were inves- 
tigated. 

Both of these books belong to the latter class. They are 
both a part of thg Irish propaganda which is prevalent in 
this country at the present time. Mr, Hackett shows this 
when he says: “ The Sinn Fein abstinence from participa- 
tion in British governmental processes is the beginning of 
an experiment in passive resistance that military policy 
and tyrannical legislation may fail to crush. And if this 
withdrawal of consent, this policy of a Continental Con- 
gress and a government-within-a-government can be made 


Nationalism. 
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to work indefinitely, the unceasing propaganda of Lrishmen 
everywhere can scarcely be defeated.” (Page XIX.) 

Mr. Hackett wrote his book in 1918 to prove that Home 
Rule was the solution of the Irish question (pp. 360-61). 
However, in this preface to the third edition he comes out 
for the Irish Republic as the only solution, because: “An 
Irish Republic absolutely independent of Britain is «efin- 
itely established as the ‘ irreducible minimum’ on which the 
great majority have set their hearts.” (Page I.) He ex- 
plains that, “ It was my own preoccupation with the demo- 
cratic claims of Ulster and Unionist minority that led me 
to advocate dominion home rule in this book.” (Page VII.) 
One cannot help but wonder if the wish of the Irish is not 
his permanent preoccupation. 

Though the book is written in a pleasing style and 
brings out many good points, ‘one must be on his gnard 
against prejudiced conclusions. When the author says, 
“ Ulster’s self-will cannot be permitted to dictate the fate 
of Ireland, any more than Prussia’s self-will can be per- 
mitted to dictate the fate of Europe” (page 363), he might 
have added, any more than Ireland can be permitted to 
dictate the fate of the British Empire. 

Mr. Creel’s book has been more hastily and carelessly 
written than Mr. Hackett’s. His references on pages XII 
and XIV where he speaks of the number of people of Lrich 
birth or descent and the percentage of the late army of the 
United States who were of Irish descent show the propa- 
ganda nature of the book. 

One would have to search a long time to find more in- 
accuracies in historical facts than this book furnishes on 
pages 62 and 65 He has E lward Third of England follow- 
ing Henry Sixth on the throne. He has Henry Seventh 
following Henry the Eighth, and on page 141 he has Eliza- 
beth ruling in 1551. 

These are only a few of the many errors in the book 
which show a lack of acquaintance with the elementary 
facts of English history. 

There are so many books of this nature being turned out 
now that history teachers must he on their guard against 
them. C. A. Smirn. 
University of Wisconsin. 


New York: 
$1.60. 


Wesstrer, H. Medieval and Modern History. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. Pp. xxxv, 787. 
The ground covered by a history of European civilization 
between the years 476 and 1919 is so extensive, and the 
pedagogical demands on a textbook are so exacting, that it 
is gratifying to find a treatment at the same time original 
and at all adequate. Professor Webster has succeeded in 
producing such a text. The style, if lacking somewhat in 
dramatic effect, is always clear and holds well the atten- 
tion; the book is distinctly readable. 

The pedagogical apparatus consists of a select bibliogra- 
phy, useful for the teacher as well as for the student; a 
copious index and pronouncing vocabulary; excellent cross 
references which knit together various aspects of situations 
treated separately for the sake of clearness; a hundred 
maps, some in black and white, some in color, and all of 
them good; and over two hundred and fifty illustrations 
and plates, well chosen and really instryctive. At the end 
of each chapter, in place of the usual bibliographical refer- 
ences, is a list of “suggestive” questions to “stir the 
sluggish mind, provoke debate and lead to constructive 
thinking.” Except for references to the author’s “ Read- 
ings in Medieval and Modern History,” there are, in fact, 
throughout the book few specific suggestions for outside 
reading. 





The book has been written since the outbreak of the 
Great War, which has naturally influenced Professor Web- 
ster in the presentation of his subject. Napoleon’s coup 
@état of 1799 is described, for example, as the supplanting 
of democracy by militarism (p. 522). The story of the 
war itself is based on ex parte evidence which has not yet 
had the historical corrective of evidence from the “ other ” 
side. The Secret Treaty of London in 1915 makes one 
question, for example, the complete correctness of the 
statement given to explain the entrance of Italy into the 
war (pp. 731-2). A truer perspective of the early position 
of the United States as a neutral would certainly have been 
given, had some mention been made of the vigorous pro- 
tests of this government to England, as well as to Germany, 
when the “ war zones ” were first established (p. 735). One 
cannot assent to the statement that the disintegration of 
Russia was “ in defiance of Bolsheviki (sic) rule” (p. 740). 
Yet faults of this kind are probably inevitable if teachers 
insist that textbooks on history be brought strictly down 
to date. Not only is it impossible to create the proper per- 
spective, but, in times of rapid change like these, a text is 
out of date before it comes from the press. It is stranvely 
reminiscent to read on 582 that most of the Irish 
members in the British Parliament belong to the National- 
ist party favoring Home Rule, and that the Labor party is 
an ally of the Liberals. 


pace 


On the other hand, the war requires quite properly a new 
evaluation and a new emphasis of old events. Most hich 
school texts are greatly deficient in the treatment of Kast- 
ern Europe. The volume under review has some excellent 
chapters on this subject. The importance of the Eastern 
Empire during the Middle Ages is duly appreciated (chap- 
ter II,) the rise and spread of Islam is excellently treated 
(chapter IV), and a chapter on the Mongols and the Otto- 
man Turks (chapter IX) completes the picture of the re- 
action of East upon West down to the modern era. 

Instead of an attempt to make a chronological narrative, 
heavy with details, and with the very recent history in- 
cluded, more voluminous than ever, Professor Webster has 
so divided his book that each chapter is a clear compre- 
hensive account of a or situation. lt 
some sacrifices, as seen, for example, in chapters XXI and 
XXII on the nineteenth century, the former dealing with 
Nationalism the latter with The two 
movements are too closely united in the actual events of the 
century to be so ruthlessly separated. Yet upon the whole 
the topical treatment of the book is skilfully 
amply justified. Of the topics so treated, in addition to 
those dealing with Eastern history mentioned one 
might especially cal! attention to the excellence of the 
following: The Northmen (chapter V), Medieval Civiliza 
tion (chapter XII), the Industrial Revolution (chapter 
XXIV), Modern Civilization (chapter XXV),. and to chap- 
ters XIV, XVIII and XXIII, dealing with European colo 
nization and the expansion of European civilization to the 
other continents. ; 


movement involves 


and Democracy. 


done and 


above, 


The volume is not without inaccuracies of statement. The 
British fleet evacuated Toulon in 1793, not in 1794 (p. 
621); properly speaking, the interdict and excommunication 
were not punishments, but coercive measures, and the bish- 
ops were not, in theory or in fact chosen “by the clergy of 
their diocese” (p. 153). The king’s justice in England 
was not cheap nor had the petty jury introduced by Henry 


II into England been “long” in use in Normandy (p. 
197). One gets a wrong impression of the reign of Elizabeth 


from the statement that “ several hundred priests, mostly 
Jesuits, suffered death” at her hands (p. 362). The 
number of passive citizens in France in 1791 was more 
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nearly one-half than one-quarter of the males of voting age 
(p. 510).1 One would gather from page 621 that the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance followed and not preceded the Rus- 
sian war, and it is not clear that Russia was the ring- 
leader in the intervention of the three European powers 
after the treaty of Shimonoseki (p. 616).2 In the process 
of consolidation it is difficult to avoid all erroneous im- 
pressions, but it might have been possible with a little 
more care to have escaped some of them. A few words of 
qualification would have redeemed the impression that there 
were no horsemen before Charlemagne (p. 121), that 
medieval serfdom represented mainly a rise in social status 
(p. 135), that the important characteristic of the common 
law was its contrast to local custom (p. 198), that the 
witenagemot was an appellate court (p. 200), that the 
Arthurian romances were unknown in France until carried 
there by Norman conquerors of England (p. 251), or that 
the commutation of feudal service made a serf into a free 
tenant farmer (p. 298). 

In spite of minor inaccuracies, however, the book leaves 
in the mind of the reader a lively, and, in the main, correct 
impression of the many factors in European history which 
have contributed to the civilization of the present day. 


Simmons College. H. M. VARRELL.. 





In an article entitled, “ Concerning the Teaching of His- 
tory” (Educational Review for March), William  T. 
Laprade deplores the lack of general interest in history 
among the younger students. 


LIST OF HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN CURRENT 
PERIODICALS. 
CoMPILED BY Leo F. Stock. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Historical Criticism. A. F. Pollard (History, April). 

The Beginnings of Human History Read from the Geologi- 
cal Record: The Emergence of Man. John C. Merriam 
(Scientific Monthly, Mav. 
The Problem of the History of Science in the College Cur- 
riculum. Henry Crew (Scientific Monthly, May). 
Nisan Fourteenth and Fifteenth in Gospel and Talmud: A 
Study in Jewish Camouflage. Matthew A. Power 
(American Journal of Theology, April). 

A Proposed Reconstruction of Early Hebrew History. Theo- 
phile J. Meek (American Journal of Theology, April). 

Tacitus and Tiberius. G. A. Harrer (American Journal of 
Philology, January, February, March). 

The Position of Women in Ancient Babylonia and Israel, 
Il. Franz M. Bohl (Bibliotheca Sacra, April). 

The Woman in the Church (coneluded). Paul Lindemann 
(Theological Quarterly, April). 

Why Were the Jews Banished from Italy in 19 A. D.? 

W. A. Heidel (American Journal of Philology, Janu- 

ary, February, March). 

Parochial Law of Tithes: Its Seottish Origin and 

Adoption by Europe and England. Thomas Miller 

(Juridical Review, March). 

Vienna, 1815: Versailles, 1919. 
wood’s, March). 

Two Italians: Da Vinci and D’Annunzio. 
(London Quarterly Review, April). 
German Political Parties, Past and Present. 
dall (New World, April). 
Nietzsche, France, and England. 

Nietzsche (Open Court, March). 
Monarchs Tried by Enemies. A. Francis Steuart (Juridi- 
cal Review, March). 


The 


Arthur Page (Black- 
Anthony Clyne 
A. W. G. Ran- 


Elizabeth Foerster- 


2 Aulard, “ French Revolution,” I, 209, note 8. 
2 Bland, “ Li Hung-chang,” 177 


Biography in the Nineteenth Century, I. 
Thayer (North American Review, May). 

Greece Under the Bavarians, 1833-1843. John Navrogor- 
dato (New World, April). 

The History of the Scheldt (continued). 
(History, April). 

Forty Years of a Diplomat’s Life (continued). 
Rosen (Saturday Evening Post, May 8). 

The Last Decade of Pompeian Studies. A. W. Van Buren 
(Classical Journal, April). 

Siberia Under Kolechak’s Dictatorship. Maj. Henry W. 
Newman (Current History, May). 

The Crisis of Western Civilization. 
(Atlantic Monthly, May). 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The Indian Alphabet. D. R. Bhandarkar (Calcutta Re- 
view, January). 

The Story of India. 

Barony and Thanage. 
view, April). 

Celtic Ireland (continued). 
Monthly, April). 

The Date of Henry VII’s Birth. Georgina R. Cole-Baker 
(English Historical Review, April). 

Constitutional Growth of Carlisle Cathedral. Rev. James 
Wilson (Scottish Historical Review, April). 

A Merchant Venturer in the Time of Queen Elizabeth. Basil 
St. Cleather (London Quarterly Review, April). 

Clerical Life in Scotland in the Sixteenth Century. 
B. Paul (Scottish Historical Review, April). 

The Spanish Story of the Armada. W. P. Ker (Scottish 
Historical Review, April). 

The Garter in Ireland. J. J. Fenton (Canadian Magazine, 
May). Part played by Knights of the Garter in the 
revolt of Tyrone. 

An Indian Pepys. J. N. Das Gupta (Caleutta Review, 

January). “Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, Dubash 

to Dupleix—a record of matters political, historical, 

social, and personal, from 1736 to 1761.” 

Old Parish Schools of Seotland. Rev. 

Macrae (Cornhill Magazine, April). 

Cossacks and Canada. Harold Sands (Canadian Magazine, 
May). Alaska and early fur trade. 

John Wesley. H. R. Gamble (Nineteenth Century and 
After, April). 

The Bi-Centenary of the South Sea Bubble. 
(New World, April). II. The Fall. 

Before the Union: Grattan’s Parliament. J. 
(Blackwood’s, March). 

Wellington and the Congress of Verona, 1822. 
Green (English Historical Review, April). 

Social Queens Under Three Reigns. T. H. S. Escott (Fort- 
nightly Review, April). 

Great Britain in Egypt. 
May). 

One Reason for the Irish Problem. Norreys J. O’Conor 
(Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, March). 


William R. 


Charles Terlinden 


Baron 


Guglielmo Ferrero 


Frederic A. Ogg (Munsey’s, May). 
R. R. Reid (English Historical Re- 


R. A. S. Macalister (Jrish 


James 


The Alexander 


Lewis Melville 
A. Strahan 


J. E. S. 


Herbert A. Gibbons (Century, 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS. 

The Struggle for the Adriatic. 
view, April). 

The Secret of German Camouflage. 
(World’s Work, London, April). 

What Foch Really Said. Raymond Recouly (Captain X, 
Scribner’s, May). The historic scene when the ar- 
mistice was signed in a railway car. 

Italy’s Part in the World War. Col. Di Bernezzo (Cur- 
rent History, May). 

Epic of the Ninth Division in the Battle of St. Quentin. 
Walter S. Sparrow (National Review, April). 

The Victory at Sea. Rear Adm. William 8S. Sims (World’s 
Work, May). IX. Submarine against submarine. 
Constantinople. William Barry (Nineteenth Century and 
After, April). 
German Reflections. 

May). 


Charles Seymour (Yale Re- 


Solomon J. Solomon 


Paul Rohrbach (Atlantic Monthly, 
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Does the World War Initiate a New Phase in the Industrial 
Revolution? P. Mantoux (/History, April). 

The League of Nations and the Problem of Sovereignty. 
Robert Cecil (History, April). 

A Theory of the Misunderstood Three. Thomas Barclay 
(Nineteenth Century and After, April). Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, and Wilson. 

Mandates and “the Missus.” Patrick Gallagher (Century, 
May). Account of William Hughes, premier of Aus- 
tralia, at the peace conference, and the method by 
which he defeated some of the League of Nation cove- 
nants that interfered with Australian economics and 
radical conditions. 

America’s Attitude towards the Peace Treaty. D. Henry 
Rees and James M. Beck (Fortnightly Review, April). 

U. S. A. Constitution and the Treaty. J.C. Dundas ( Nine- 
teenth Century and After, April). 

Preserving North Carolina’s World War Records as a State 
Enterprise. Robert B. House (South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, April). 

A Pre-War Mystery. Hugh E. M. Stutfield (National Ke 
view, April). The concordat between the Vatican and 
Serbia. 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES. 


Sebastian Vizcaino: Exploration of California. Charles EF. 
Chapman (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April). 

The Earliest Record on the Franciscan Missions in America. 
Rev. Livarius Oliger (Catholic Historical Review, 
April). 

The Pilgrims and their Contemporaries. Samuel M. Croth- 
ers (Century, May). 

The Early Years of Governor Edward Winslow. S. A. Steel 
(Methodist Quarterly Review, April). 

The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurrection. John W. 
Cromwell (Journal of Negro History, April). 

The Jesuits in Baja, California, 1697-1768. Charles F. 
Chapman (Catholic Historical Review, April). 

The Moravians and their Missions among the Indians of 
the Ohio Valley. Charles W. Dahlinger (Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, April). 

Our Charter of Law and Liberty. David J. Hill (Consti- 
tutional Review, April). 

George Washington Land Speculator. Ada H. Hixon 
(Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Jan- 
uary, 1919). 

Treaty Amendments and Reservations. Albert H. Wash- 
burn (Cornell Law Quarterly, March). 

The Dartmouth Literary or Debating Societies. Asa C. Til- 
ton (Granite Monthly, April). 

Isaac Shelby and the Genet Mission. Archibald Henderson 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March). 
Turnpikes, Toll-Gates and Stage-Coach Days in New Hamp 

shire. Mabel H. Kingsbury (Granite Monthly, April). 

The Northwestern Part of the Diocese of St. Louis under 
Bishop Rosati (continued). Rev. John Rothensteiner 
(Illinois Catholic Historical Review, April). 

The Franciscans in Southern Illinois (continued). Rev. 
Silas Barth (Jllinois Catholic Historical Revieuw, 
April). 

James W. Fannin, Jr., in the Texas Revolution, IIT. Ruby 
C, Smith (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April). 

Diplomacy of the U. 8S. and Mexico regarding the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, 1848-1860. J. Fred Rippy (Missis 
sippi Valley Historical Review, March). 

Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (continued). A. K. Christian 
(Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April). 

The Development of the Free Public High School in Illinois 
to 1860 (continued). Paul FE. Belting (Journal of 
Illinoia State Historical Society, January, 1919). 

Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi after the Civil War: 
A Mississippi Magnate. Lester B. Shippee (Missia- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, March). The experi- 
ences of William F. Davidson. 

The Development of the Negro Public School System in Mis- 
souri. Henry 8S. Williams (Journal of Negro History, 
April). 1865-1875. 


Religious Education in Negro Colleges and Universities. 
David H. Sims (Journal of Negro History, April). 
Daniel Wolsey Voorhees. Henry D. Jordan (Mississippi 

Valley Historical Review, March). 

How Grover Cleveland was Nominated and Elected Presi- 
dent. George F. Parker (Saturday Evening Post, 
April 24). 

Oklahoma ‘Territorial Supreme Court. Thomas H. Doyle 
(Historia, April 1). 

The American Cotton Association. 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 

Henry Adams. Gamaliel Bradford (Atlantic Monthly, 
May). 


Robert P. Brooks 


BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM MARCH 
27 TO APRIL 24, 1920. 


Listep BY CHARLES A. Covutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Clark, Arthur H., Company. The United States; a cata- 
logue of books relating to the history of its various 
states, counties, and cities, and offered for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Cleveland, O.: A. H. Clark Co. 
$1.00, net. 

Coburn, Frederick W. History of Lowell and its people. 
N. Y.: Lewis Historical Pub. Co., 265 Broadway. 3 
vols. (7 pp. bibls). $25.00. 

Diffenderffer, Frank R. The loyalists in the Revolution. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Lane. County Hist. Soc. 50 cents. 
Godfrey, Carlos E. The Lenape Indians. Trenton, N. J.: 

Trenton Hist. Soc. 16 pp. Privately printed. 

Hasse, Adelaide R. Index to United States documents re- 
lating to foreign affairs, 1828-1861. In 3 parts. P. 2, 
I to Q. Wash., D. C.: Carnegie Inst. 795-1331 pp. 
$6.00. 

Havens, Catherine FE. Diary of a little girl in old New 
York. N. Y.: H. C. Brown. 101 pp. $3.00. 

Melencio, José P. Arguments against Philippine independ- 
ence and their answers. Wash., D. C.: Philippine Press 
Bureau. 30 pp. 

Merlant, Capt. Joachim. Soldiers and sailors of France in 
the American war for Independence (1776-1783). 
N. Y.: Seribner. 213 pp. $2.00, net. 

North Carolina University. North Carolina Club. State 
reconstruction studies. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of 
N.C. 60 pp. 50 cents, net. 

Persinger, Clark FE. Student’s outline of American History 
from 1824 to 1919; second semester of a one-year 
course for high schools, normal schools and colleges. 
New edition. Lincoln, Neb.: 


pp. 32 cents. 


cited 


University Pub. Co. 77 


ANCIENT HISTORY, 


Bentwich, Norman de M. Hellenism. Phila.: Jewish Pub. 
Soc. of America, Broad St. and Girard Ave. 386 pp. 
$1.75. 

Breasted, J. H., and Robinson, J. H. History of Europe, 
Ancient and Modern. Boston: Ginn & Co, 665° pp. 
(18 pp. bible). $1.92. 

Fronto, Mareus Cornelius, The correspondence of Marcus 
Cornelius Fronto with Mareus Aurelius Antonius 
fand others]. 2 vols. Vol. 1. [Loeb Classical 
Library.) N. Y.: Putnam. 309 pp. $2.25, net. 

Holland, Francis C. Seneca. N. Y.: Longmans, 205 pp. 
$4.00, net. 

Martin, Edward J. The Emperor Julian; an essay on his 
relations with the Christian religion, N. Y.: Maemil- 
lan. 128 pp. (3 pp. bibls.). $1.50, net. 

Plutarch. Plutarch’s Lives, with an English translation by 
Bernadotte Perrin, 11 vols. Vol. 8, Sertorius and 
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permanent colors. A Teacher's Manual free with each set, 

Scale.—-The largest possible scale has been used in 
each case. When a subject such as Ancient Egypt is 
to be illustrated, a whole map of Europe is not used 
as is sometimes done. Each base is chosen with ref 
erence to its particular fitness for the subject treated. 


American Viewpoint.The Breasted and Harding 
maps are the first to meet the needs of American 
schools because all of the leading countries of Europe 
are given treatment according to their deserts. 


Place Names,—The place names that occur apper- 
tain to the particular map. The maps are not 
crowded with endless irrelevant detail, All through 
the maps the important battle locations are indicated 
by crossed swords and the dates of the battles are 
given. 

Teacher’s Manual with each series. 

Names in English.—So far as possible all names 
appear in the modern English form. This is the only 
set published that follows this principle consistently. 
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B 7. Boeotia and Attica 22. orld, 1614 A 9. State Claims and Ratifica- 
H23,. Europe, 1914 tion, 1776-1802 
B 8. Athens H24. Economic Europe A10. Westward Movement, 1763- 
B 9. Sequence Map of Greece , P , : 4 
, : H25. Peoples of Europe 1829 
B10. Alexander's Empire , owe 
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The following is an extract from the Preface in’ Professor Harding’s Manual: 
“The necessity of adequate map equipment for the satisfactory teaching of history is now unques- 
tioned. If, in many cases, teachers are still called upon to teach history without a sufficient supply of maps 
to make ‘ bricka without straw,’ as the laraelites were forced to do in the time of their bondage—it is 
not because the need of such equipment is not recognized and proclaimed by every authority which can make 
any pretense to a pedagogical hearing. It is rather because of what must be reckoned wholly extraneous 
considerations—a lack of funda with which to make the purchase, the unprogressive character of the achool 
officials, or a failure on the part of the teacher himeelf to realize what are the indispensable tools of his 
calling and by insistence to obtain them.” 
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